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Fic. 1.—DoORCHESTER House: SOUTH FRONT 


Dorchester House 
BY CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


Part 


syndicate which was due to complete its contract 

for the purchase of Dorchester House on 24 April 
at the price of £400,000 will be able to doso. Sooner or 
later Sir George Holford’s executors will have to decide 
whether or no the property shall again be put up for 
sale, and, if it is, a renewed effort is due from the 
nation to preserve a building that, taking into con- 
sideration its site, its original and possible future 
purposes, the period of its erection and the excellence 
of its construction, must be recognised as a noble thing 
in itself and as summarising a definite phase in English 
architecture. Even if the building is preserved to 
serve some useful function in a world greatly changed 
since the time of its erection, it is almost inevitable that 
something of its character will be lost. Since the 
architectural merits of Dorchester House are by no 
means fully recognised, what follows is written not only 
to stimulate further efforts for its preservation, but as a 
record of its construction and an attempt to state the 


T2 


Fess now it is by no means certain that the 


I 


reasons for considering it as a historic and architec- 
tural monument of real importance. 

Before embarking on this subject, a sketch may be 
given of the events of the past two years, since the 
death of Sir George Holford. The property passed 
to his nephew, the Earl of Morley, but the famous 
collection of Italian and Dutch pictures, illuminated 
manuscripts and books, housed at Dorchester House 
and Westonbirt was left to the other nephews and 
nieces. The latter has fetched close upon a million 
pounds at auction; Westonbirt has become a school 
for young ladies, and Dorchester House, denuded of its 
contents, was naturally a white elephant to its new 
possessor. It was accordingly offered for sale for 
£400,000. Had the late Lord Leverhulme been 
alive, and still contemplating the foundation of a 
museum and picture gallery as he was when he pur- 
chased Grosvenor House, Dorchester House would 
probably have found a ready buyer. A substitute, and 
a very worthy one, was at one time thought to have 
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been found in the Italian Government, which required 
a stately house for its London embassy. But the 
price was too much by £100,000, Simultaneously, 
Lady Beecham put forward her proposal for securing 
the house as a national art centre and for adding on to 
it at the north-east angle an opera house for which the 
existing building would provide a magnificent foyer. 
This scheme is still practicable, and only needs 
£50,000 to be made effective. The position, as stated 
by the Dorchester House Arts Council, is as follows : 
Costs INVOLVED. 
£400,000 
60,000 


House and land 
Building es 5 
ASSETS. 

Donations guaranteed 

Guaranteed on acquisition of 
funds a ; 

Donation towards cost of theatre 


20,000 
necessary 
00,000 


150,000 
mortgage on 


To be raised in 
property sa va ; 
Needed to obtain possession 


300,000 
50,000 


£500,000 
In addition, from the Shakespeare Memorial Fund, 
the trustees of which are in favour of establishing a 
theatre here to work in connection with that at 
Stratford, is obtainable the sum of {£80,000 for a 
memorial theatre if it is free from mortgage. It is 
proposed that the sums accruing from the use of the 
existing house and rooms, of which two hundred 
societies have notified their intention of availing them- 
selves, should be devoted to forming a sinking fund to 
pay off the mortgage. From the above it will be seen 
that £50,000 only is needed to give the Arts Council 
possession of the building. The alternative at present 
is stated to be a luxurious hotel, and even if the present 
syndicate withdraws there are said to be two other 
potential purchasers waiting. Though the rebuilding 
of Park Lane on lines similar to the new Grosvenor 
House building is to be anticipated, it is not true to say 
that Dorchester House would be overshadowed if it 
were to be preserved. Its design is sufficiently monu- 
mental, and its proportions large enough, for it not 
only to hold its own, but to stand as a memorial to the 
last days of the aristocratic régime in England. Its 
irregular disposition on the site, moreover, will always 
make it independent of its neighbours. Professor 
A. E. Richardson, in Fnelish Monumental Architecture, 
has rightly observed that the arrangement of the house 
on its site is one of the finest instances of town 
planning in London. In addition, whilst possibly not 
great architecture, it is the grandest private house in 
London, conferring distinction on the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and representing mid-nineteenth-century 
architecture at its best. 
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The pathos of the fate to which the building seems 
condemned is augmented when we read the builder’s 
daily letters to his architect. These, together with a 
set of drawings and the entire set of bills and specifica- 
tions, have been deposited by the late Sir George 
Holford’s executors at the R.I.B.A. In the letters it is 
easy to trace R. S. Holford’s feeling of responsibility to 
posterity, the pains he took to employ the artists and 
craftsmen whom, not unjustly, he considered to be the 
finest of his time in Europe, and his precautions to 
use only the most durable materials and methods of 
construction. 

In political history Dorchester House represents the 
high water mark of aristocracy in the nineteenth 
century. When it was begun London society had 
never been more brilliant and international, with a 
Queen still young who, with her Consort, had con- 
trived to add to the wealth and surviving splendour of 
Late Georgian society nobility of ideals. Robert 
Stainer Holford belongs to the line of connoisseur- 
patrons of the arts of whom Lord Burlington is the 
best known, and, nearer to his time, Sir George 
Beaumont, Thomas Hope of Deepdene, and Lord 
Egremont at Petworth were the most enlightened and 
practical. The sources of Holford’s wealth are curious. 
According to family tradition, a large proportion of it 
consisted in treasure buried in the Isle of Wight by an 
ancestor at the time of the Napoleonic invasion scare. 
The remainder seems to have been derived from the 
sale of a large holding of New River shares which, after 
a long period of depreciation, acquired a high value 
at this time. Fired by the prosperity and culture of 
the period, Holford resolved to create a setting for the 
works of art that he was assembling, and for the balls 
and salons of the capital, in the shape of a palazzo, as 
worthy of the society of the forties as those of Florence 
and Rome had been of the heyday of Italian aristocracy. 
His action was undoubtedly encouraged by that of 
Francis, Earl of Ellesmere, who in the year before 
Dorchester House was designed had pulled down old 
Cleveland House in order to erect an Italianate palace 
from designs by Charles Barry. But before Holford’s 
mansion was finished, the society that was to grace 
it had lost its lustre. The Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny brought the nation face to face 
with realities, and in 1861 the Prince Consort died. 


In a letter to Vulliamy, written from Florence, 
Holford said : 


Prince Albert’s death is a very serious business. 
The loss of his quiet, steady mind from near the 
Queen, just as the young family are growing up, 
is most unfortunate, and I should fear that his 
death would very much upset her. There appear 
to be some good decorative artists here 


His worst fears were exceeded by the extent of the 
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Queen’s sorrow, When, at length, she emerged from 
the long widowhood, it was as the head, not of the 
aristocracy, but of the middle class. By then the 


brilliant social tide of her youth had ebbed, just lapping 
the wails of such great mansions as this, not glittering 
up its marble staircase or swelling in silken billows 


through its golden drawing rooms. Dorchester 
House was built too late to fulfil its original purpose. 
Curiously enough, the project for converting it into 
an art centre revives another unrealised scheme, almost 
contemporary in date with the building of the house. 
At the close of the Great Exhibition of 1851 the profits, 
amounting to £180,000, were invested, on Prince 
Albert’s recommendation, in the purchase of the site 
for the Albert Hall. In approving his project, Queen 
Victoria expressed her wish that it should ‘“ have for 
its object to increase the means of industrial education 
and to extend the influence of science and art upon 
productive industries.” As it has turned out, the Albert 
Hall fulfils only a small part of this ideal. ‘The Art 
centre scheme for Dorchester House may be said to 
materialise the rest of it by providing an artistic 
and dramatic centre which the nation and Empire— 
indeed, the English-speaking world—at present lack. 

So completely does the influence of Ruskin, added 
to the earlier phase of the Gothic revivals, dominate 
architecture of the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
that the work of the eclectics of the first half, when they 
adopted other styles than the classic and Gothic, tends 
to get left out of a perspective view of the age’s develop- 
ment. An example of the “ Italian Villa Style,” as it 
was called, like Dorchester House, being a “ neutr 
in the battle of the styles, is apt to be considereu an 
exception to the prevalent architecture of the century. 
A much more accurate view is obtainable of nineteenth 
century architecture if we disembarrass our minds of 
all attention to “‘ styles,” and try to see the general 
principles of style that underlay the art of the period. 
Architects to-day are creating style out of the “ styles ”’ 
of the past by infusing old forms with the contemporary 
spirit. But we are not always willing to allow that 
architects were trying to do the same thing a century 
ago. ‘The scholarship of, say, Sir Charles Barry, who 
could elaborate such different designs as the Reform 
Club, the Houses of Parliament, and Highclere, scarcely 
meets with its due recognition, beyond equivocal 
tributes to his skill in designing fluently in any one of 
half a dozen distinct styles. His prodigious variety 
and the often unpleasant texture of his works gets in the 
way of our seeing the fundamental quality of pictur- 
esqueness that unites all his work in whatever style. 
Because the architects of the period were such masters 
of the styles, we are too ready to regard their work as 
so much uninspired or (in their failures) incompetent, 
copying. But in the present writer’s opinion they 
should be judged, less by present-day standards of 
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design, or by their stylistic accuracy, but by their 
success or failure in embodying in their work the pre- 
vailing esthetic values summarised in the word 
‘* picturesque.” we 
The cult of the picturesque, which began in England 
with the discovery of the pleasures of landscape through 
the medium of Italian landscape painting early in the 
eighteenth century, had become by the beginning of the 
nineteenth a point of view of very general acceptance. 
From signifying the imitation of the landscapes of 
established masters, in gardens, painting, and even in 
the novel and in architecture, the picturesque came 
to mean with regard to architecture the embodying of 
pictorial qualities such as vivid light and shade, 
texture, and irregularity of outline and plan. Vanbrugh 
was the first English architect to attempt a picturesque 
version of classic architecture by accentuating the 
quality of ‘‘ movement ” in his compositions. “‘ Move- 
ment ”’ was subsequently defined by Robert Adam as 
the effort “‘ to express the rise and fall, the advance and 
recess with other diversity of form, in the different 
parts of a building so as to add greatly to the pictur- 
esqueness of the composition . that is, they serve 
to produce an agreeable and diversified contour that 
groups and contrasts like a picture and creates a variety 
of light and shade which gives great spirit, beauty and 
effect to the composition.”” A few years later Sir 
Joshua Reynolds enunciated a similar theory of the 
applicability of pictorial qualities to architecture : 
Variety and intricacy are beauties and excel- 
lences in every other of the arts which address the 
imagination : and why not inarchitecture ? 
Round about 1800 Uvedale Price and Richard Payne 
Knight elaborated these suggestions into a practical 
esthetic for architects and landscape gardeners which, 
between the years 1820 and 1840 commanded very 
wide acceptance among artists and laymen alike. 
Whatever the style that might be used, architects 
aimed at embodying picturesque qualities in their 
designs, and at making the whole composition pictur- 
esque in general effect, if only by the association of 
ideas. ‘The style that supplied these requirements even 
better than Gothic was the “ Italian Villa Style.” The 
enthusiasm for pictures and the picturesque took men 
to Italy, and there, already released from their allegiance 
to Palladio and Greece, they discovered Sansovino and 
Peruzzi. Their palaces were somewhat irregular ; 
great use was made in their designs of light and shade ; 
their details presented an infinite variety ; and their 
association with the pictures and painters of the Re- 
naissance confirmed their picturesqueness in the 
estimation of travellers. As early as 1810 Thomas 
Hope—a Grecian if ever there was one, but also a 
dilettante—built Deepdene in the villa style. Beck- 
ford, some fifteen years later, erected the Lansdowne 
Tower at Bath from designs by H. E. Goodridge, in 
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which, however, it is not unlikely that the hand can be 
discerned of Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, who was at that 
time in his office. Possibly the same architects built 
at the same date the remarkable Italian house, with 
campanile, of Hafod in the wilds of Cardiganshire. In 
Germany, the picturesque in architecture was being 
carried even further by those remarkable eclectics, 
Karl Friedrich Schinkel and Ludwig Persius, both 
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mechanical rules of the art) it is the degree of proficiency 
which he has attained in sketching general scenery.” © 

This, then, was the attitude to architecture in which 
young Robert Holford will have been brought up ; 
an attitude confirmed by the popularity among the 
country gentry of the period of such artists as de Wint 
and David Cox. We must not forget that Holford 
exercised a predominating influence on the design of 
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Fic. 2.—ONE OF VULLIAMY’S PRELIMINARY DESIGNS FOR DORCHESTER HOUSE 


landscape painters of no mean skill, and both brilliant 
exponents of the Italian Villa Style. The extent to 
which the picturesque was recognised in this country 
as the touchstone of architecture is evident to anybody 
who glances through that monumental compilation 
by J.C. Loudon: The Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture (published 1833, enlarged 
edition 1842). Among a mass of practical information 
and specimen designs he gives it as his conviction that 
“if there is one test rather than another by which the 
taste or no taste of an architect can be detected with 
certainty (always supposing that he is master of the 


Dorchester House, almost to the extent of being his 
own architect. The design is so wholly different 
from any other of Vulliamy’s works that the general 
character, even if we had not Holford’s letters as 
evidence, must be attributed in large degree to his 
client. In his choice of a design for the new building 
Holford followed the picturesque tendency of his 
day and decided upon an Italian palace. In his 
portfolio of drawings, now at the R.I.B.A., is a series 
of five pencil drawings of Genoese and Florentine 
palaces made in 1846 and 1847 by the architect, 
F. H. Porter, whom it is possible Holford employed to 
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make them whilst the project for Dorchester House 
was shaping in his mind. 

The plan, with a central roofed-in cortile, and the 
genera! scheme of the elevations with an effect of 
angle pavilions on the west front, had been fore- 
shadowed at Deepdene (P. Atkinson, architect). 
Barry at the Travellers’ Club (1830), the Reform Club 
(1837) and Bridgewater House (c. 1847) had shown the 
possibilities of the style, and, as we might have expected, 


west front—a successful concession to the picturesque. 
The entrance loggia and the emphasis of the centre 
of the south front are also not found in the prototype, 
which is far less picturesque in its texture and light 
and shade. Several variants for the enrichment of the 
south front are to be seen among the Vulliamy drawings 
preserved at the R.I.B.A., some of them much more 
heavily ornamented. This enriching of the fagades 
seems to have been largely Vulliamy’s contribution, if 


FiG. 3.—PLAN OF SITE AND First FLOOR 


Vulliamy and Holford watched the rising walls of the 
latter building with considerable interest. While they 
were all kept in mind for comparison, the pair founded 
Dorchester House on Peruzzi’s design for the Farnesina 
Palace, Rome. Thence derive the square plan of the 
building, the superimposed orders of the facades, the 
long, level roof, and the design of the richly carved 
frieze. But a vital departure was made from the 
Villa Farnesina by raising the fagades on a rusticated 
basement, and by recessing the upper storey of the 

T3 


we may judge from a letter written to him by Holford 
in September 1851. Vulliamy appears “to have 
emphasised his desire for picturesque texture by 
pointing to Bridgewater House as an example of 
severity producing rather a bald effect—Holford 
replied in terms that show him to have been a classicist 
as well as a follower of the picturesque : 
I agree with your criticisms of Bridgewater 
House pretty generally—but you will find that the 
world, more usually, will admire large spaces 
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treated so simply as to become unified, rather than 

appreciate clever intricacy though possibly possess- 

ing much pictorial effect. 
Dorchester House certainly has more pictorial effect 
than Bridgewater House, which, in spite of its fine 
detail and dignified window spacing, is undeniably 
somewhat forbidding. It has not weathered so 
picturesquely as Dorchester House, having turned a 
uniform grey. ‘The site is partly responsible for this, 
and equally for the vivid contrasts of black and white 
that weathering has produced on Dorchester House. 
But Vulliamy must also be given credit for having so 
far prevailed over Holford’s desire for “ simple spaces” 
as to provide enrichments to be weathered, A great 
deal of the effect of the Dorchester House facades is 
produced by the overhanging roof, whereas at Bridge- 
water House the roof is hidden by a parapet. The 
Villa Farnesina has a pantile roof, and the problem of 
what to substitute for it considerably exercised the 
builders. A letter on the subject from Holford to 
Vulliamy (2 October 1852) is interesting, as also 
indicating the spirit in which Peruzzi’s design was 
approached. Having agreed with Vulliamy’s “ reason- 
ing upon the different feeling of an old Italian roof, 
and an imitation of it in lead,” and after a reference to 
Barrv’s treatment of the Reform Club roof, Holford 
went on to say, “ I think our feeling ought to be not 
to imitate anything, but to construct a roof lighter than 
the old Italian one because with cleaner materiais, but 
still bold.’ Slate was considered as a possible material, 
but the executed lead roof will be generally agreed to 
have been most successful. 

Some insight is given into the extent to which client 
and architect collaborated in the design by a series of 
letters written in the autumn of 1851 and 1852 relating 
to the chimneys. Unfortunately, the letters prior to 
these dates, which might have shed valuable light on 
the elaboration of the general scheme, are neither 
numerous nor illuminating, since the two men were in 
daily personal intercourse. But by 1851 the walls 
were well up and Holford felt himself free to spend the 
autumn in Scotland. The question was, how prominent 
the chimnevs were to be, since the Villa Farnesina, 
like most Italian palaces, gave no help on this point, 
having none visible. Various patterns were tried, such 
as pillars round and square, some joined at the top, 
others not. The principle followed was to place the 
chimneys in vertical continuation of the pilasters. 
In 1851 a certain Mr. Cheney had objected to there 
being any chimneys visible at all, and Vulliamy sug- 
gested changing their positions. Holford replied that 
that was out of the question. 

You cannot make them otherwise than an 
important part of the composition, capping as they 
do the perpendicular lines of the pilasters, and as 
near tothe cornice asthey are. If youremember, I 
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tried the experiment of making them unimportant 

at first on the south-east corner. The first model 

was then no larger than necessary, and a simple 

square, and every one cried out that it was mean 

and ugly, and bad.” ‘ 
In the following month Holford pointed out that the 
chimneys must be as high as the ridge of the roof, or 
they would smoke. 

The difficulty is to strike an unobtrusive mean 
between a decorated and prominent object and q 
plain and mean one. 

A year later the question was still unsettled. Holford 
complained that he could not do like Vulliamy “ ang 
daguerreotype the effect on my mind.” ‘This jn- 
ability, however, was remedied later in the month 
(August 1852), when a woodcut of the ‘‘ mansion of 
more than ordinary size and pretensions rising in 
Park Lane which every metropolitan journeyer must 
have noticed,” appeared in The Builder, with chimneys 
much as subsequently executed. Holford was de- 
lighted with this cut, which he framed, observing that 
it appeared to be very honest and gave him a better 
opportunity of seeing the effect of the chimneys than 
he had had in a drawing before, though he was stil! 
obsessed by the fear that they would be too large. 
Actually it will be agreed that Vulliamy made a most 
successful job of them, perhaps in spite, rather than 
because, of his client’s eager co-operation. The 
chimney crisis has been related at this length and at 
this stage to show how intimately client and architect 
participated in the design of Dorchester House. It 
is time we began at the beginning. 

The site on which the building stands was purchased 
from the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, 
In common with some other strips of land along main 
roads in Westminster, the origin of the Abbey's 
ownership of this triangle is obscure, but, long before 
the abbey was founded, this may have been a site of 
very great importance. Somewhere here was Ossuls- 
ton, which gave its name to the largest of the hundreds 
or wapentakes of Middlesex. Technically London is 
in the county of Middlesex and the hundred of 
Ossulston, but until recently no one quite knew where 
this prehistoric meeting place used to be. A map of 
the manor of Eia in 1614, reproduced by Mr. Gatty in 
his Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury, locates the 
site of Ossulston as covering the Park Lane end of 
South Street, i.e., the land immediately north of 
Dorchester House, including part of its garden, which 
is Grosvenor property. There are no means of 
locating the site any more exactly than the dotted 
circle on the 1614 map, but it is possible that the map 
is slightly inaccurate and that Ossulston was actually 
the corner of common or waste land, which, in default 
of other claimants, the Abbey at some remote period 
appropriated. In the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries the site was leased anda house built onit bythe 
Damers, Earls of Dorchester. In the early nineteenth 
century it was in the possession of the Marquess of Hert- 
ford, who died in itin 1842. When Holford purchased 
the freehold from the Dean and Chapterthe building was 
alternatively known as Hertford House, and some sheets 
of architect’s notes indicate that he contemplated repair- 
ing and altering the old house. By the middle of 1849, 
however, a new building was decided upon, and Lewis 
Vulliamy was given the great opportunity of his life. 

Born in 1790, the eldest son of B. L. Vulliamy, the 
watch and clock maker, he was a pupil of Sir Robert 
Smirke. Like other students with adequate means, he 
travelled in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor for four 
vears, and he was forty years old when he designed the 
Law Institution, Chancery Lane. His practice was 
chiefly, however, in the erection of churches in the 
outer squares and suburbs, of which the best known are 
perhaps those in Woburn Square and Ennismore 
Gardens. In his churches Vulliamy showed that he 
had equal facility in romanesque and Gothic, and in 
the Royal Institution building, Albemarle Street 
(1838), he produced one of the pleasantest classic 
facades of the century. It is both scholarly and 
picturesquely rich, whilst the interior is in the re- 
strained classic idiom of the period. The impression 
one receives from his work is that he had exceedingly 
wide knowledge of stylistic detail and great practical 
ability, but that he was a clever adapter rather than a 
creative artist. It was these characteristics, no doubt, 
that recommended him to Holford, not only for Dor- 
chester House, but also for Westonbirt designed in 
the Jacobean style. In Vulliamy he rightly saw a 
versatile and practical collaborator to carry out and 
prune his desires. Vulliamy died in 1870, five years 
before Alfred Stevens, who left the last room to be 
made habitable still unfinished. 

In June 1849 estimates were procured for laying 
the foundations. The details of the elevations were 
still unsettled in the summer of 1852, but, as Vulliamy 
expressed it when procuring tenders, “in order to 
save time the basement is to be built first by tenders 
from a few of the principal firms.” That of Cubitts 
was accepted, the same firm doing all the builders’ 
work. In one of his letters Holford explained, ‘ A 
builder is something like a wife, one has got them for 
better or worse and must make the best of it.” The 
old house, with the exception of the stables, was 
demolished in 1849, and a strip of land had to be 
sacrificed for the widening of Dean Street, which, in 
its new form, was rechristened Deanery Street. Diffi- 
culties arose over the sewers, and Holford was moved 
to write to Vulliamy : 

My Dear Sir, 
The Devil take the Commissioners of Sewers. 
I wish they were somewhere in their own filth. 
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It was only decided to use Portland stone after 
prolonged hesitation. Among the R.I.B.A. drawings 
is one of the west front as it would appear if executed 
in stone and red brick. In September 1820, Holford 
wrote : 

Without much experience on the subject I 
had seen enough to know how very far from 
durable was a great deal of the Portland stone used, 
even in cases where trouble has been taken to 
secure its being good. So much so, that, as 
you are aware, I was very much inclined to use 
some other description, but upon further inquiry 
I did not find any that could be better depended 
upon and was at the same time workable, except 
at extreme cost, than certain descriptions of Port- 
land stone. 

Cubitts were instructed to use only stone from the most 
reputable beds. Later, enquiries were made into the 
preservative effect of washing the stone with oil, 
boiled or parboiled, or silicate of potash, but it does 
not appear that any wash was actually used. ‘This was 
the time when Portland stone was mistrusted owing to 
its black surface decay, so that it was not used at the 
Houses of Parliament. A further contribution to the 
new building’s durability was the dowelling of all the 
stone with slate. 

In 1850 a difficulty arose with the Grosvenor Estate 
concerning the use of the ground immediately north of 
the house, which, though leased, carried restrictions 
protecting it from being built upon. Holford wanted 
to build a semi-detached kitchen on part of his land 
at the north-east angle of the house, and had a mode! 
made ‘‘ to convince the South Street people of the 
greater desirability of having a finished building (the 
kitchen) and a good looking terrace to look at instead 
of an ugly wall sloped off.” Actually, the kitchen 
seems to have been disallowed, for it is squeezed against 
the north boundary of the property, represented by 
the south edge of the north terrace. But the South 
Street people got a fine arrangement of terraces and 
Italian garden features to look at. 

The plan, both of the house and of its surroundings, 
evolved to meet these difficulties and the triangular 
site is both effective and ingenious. A similar restric- 
tion against building rested upon the triangle of ground 
south of the house, so, although Vulliamy’s drawings 
suggest that an enclosed forecourt was at one time 
contemplated, it was decided to leave the approach 
open except for a planted-up enclosure and cast iron 
gates. Along the east side of the forecourt a screen 
wall was built, hiding the stables and terminating to the 
south in a diminutive but highly effective lodge. The 
oblique placing of the house on the site was satis- 
factorily masked by the arrangement of balustraded 
terraces and, at the north-west angle, by a belvedere 
which, in limited space, none the less satisfied the 
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picturesque eye’s desire for an < enriched fore- 
ground ” from which the main pile may spring. 

Internally, the problem was to dispose of all the 
offices in the blind east side, and personal apartments 
on the north side, leaving the remainder of the plan 
free for what Vanbrugh would have called “ state.” 
The kitchen was necessarily located in a detached base- 
ment block at the north-east corner communicating 
directly with a back staircase in a tower at the north- 
east angle. This gives ready access not only to the 
small dining room at ground floor level but to the great 
dining room in the east side of the piano nobile. 
Beneath the latter, on a mezzanine floor accessible only 
from the basement, are grouped the men servants’ 
rooms, and below them the servants’ sitting rooms. 
The remainder of the space is arranged round the 
arcaded staircase hall in a series of rooms of more or 
less magnificence. 

By the beginning of 1852 C. H. Smith (of 29 Clip- 
stone Street) had carved the external frieze, and it had 
been put in position and the chimneys finished by the 
end of that year. The entrance doorway is dated 
18s5 and Mr. and Mrs. Holford came into residence in 
1856, one of their daughters being born here in 
September of that year. The architect’s commissions 
began in 1851 and ended in 1863, totalling £6,573 : 
5 per cent. of the total cost of contractor’s work till 
1863, which amounted to £131,400. 

The interior, apart from the rooms used by the 
Holfords on the north side, was far from complete in 
1856. The staircase hall with its painted and glazed 
roof and magnificent polychrome marble casing, was 
in course of construction from 1856 till about 1863. 
Without studying the plans of all the great houses of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, it would be 
rash to say that the carrying of a staircase round a 
central hall was an innovation in England. Yet, 
although the Wyatts made a practice of making 
square staircase halls the central features of their 
plans, as at Doddington, Ashridge, Heaton and 
Stafford House, the majority of 18th century archi- 
tects, Adam included, tended to make their staircases 
secondary features off the axis of their plans. Among 
the buildings of its class, Dorchester House alone has 
a staircase proportionable to its importance. Barry’s 
staircases at the Reform Club and Bridgwater House 
are insignificant, contrived in two barrel vaulted 
flights at right angles to the central space. That 
arrangement is certainly more true to the type whence 
such halls were derived: the arcaded cortili of 
renaissance palaces. But when the cortile has been 
roofed over, the staircase’s occupation of the central 
space is, one would have thought, obvious. Holford 
or Vulliamy seems to have been at first slightly 
diffident of the arrangement adopted at Dorchester 
House, for the former, in February 1855, wrote to the 
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latter from Rome that he found the staircase of the 
Braschi palace somewhat similar, and thought of 
borrowing certain features from it. My impression that 
Holford derived the idea of the staircase hall from the 
Wyatts is perhaps confirmed by the presence, in his 
portfolio at the R.I.B.A., of a set of engraved plans of 
York House by B. and P. Wyatt, where the arrange- 
ment of staircase and state rooms is closely similar to 
that at Dorchester House. As early as 1851, when 
plans were still under discussion, Holford had written 
to Vulliamy: “ No doubt the corridors upstairs will 
look very noble. . The width of the corridors, 
with the power of placing sculpture in good places 
not in the gangway is, I think, a great coup.” In the 
following year, when a model of the stair hall had been 
made, Holdford wrote, with noticeable prescience : 
One of the principal points of view will be 
soon after entering the vestibule from the outer 
hall, another from the vestibule upstairs, and a 
third from the first landing at the north-west 
corner of the hall. 
The first of these coups d’oeil is managed with great 
artistry. The visitor, entering from the soberly- 
coloured outer hall (cased with buff scagliola) sees, 
between the silhouetted columns of the single storeyed 
and marble paved ante-hall, the white and polychrome 
stair hall filled with light from above. A_ yellow 
marble is used in the balusters, and slabs of dark green, 
akin to verde antico, brownish red, and gray, on the 
side walls. Between the white columns the upper 
galleries glow with dark colour from the painted 
vaults and brownish gold walls. 

These arcaded galleries overlook three sides of the 
stair-hall, the south gallery being the deepest as forming 
the main landing. This is barrel vaulted and painted 
with arabesques, the two other galleries being ceiled 
with saucer domes, painted blue and gold, beneath 
which are lunettes containing a series of paintings by 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bt., the builder’s brother-in-law. 
The arabesques of the south landing, and the Pompeian 
painting of the east lobby on the ground floor, were 
executed in 1856 by Morant and Boyd, of 91 New Bond 
Street, the parent firm of Lenygon and Morant. 
Minton’s supplied, in their Parian ware, the caps of the 
columns and the moulded frieze above the external 
faces of the arches. 

The upper part of the west side of the stair-hall is 
not galleried, the extra width so obtained being thrown 
into the saloon. Holford was unhappy about the 
treatment of this wall with blind arcading until, accord- 
ing to family tradition, Sir Edwin Landseer suggested 
opening the two lateral arches, giving to the saloon 
look-outs on to the staircase. The resulting perspec- 
tives bring to mind Paul Veronese’s sumptuous back- 
grounds or the Bibbienas’ settings for operas. For ball 
purposes no more enchanting contrivance could have 
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been introduced. From the opposite gallery the dance 
is visible through the arches, made remote by the well 
of the hall, whilst from the ballroom can be watched 
the gay throng welling up the staircase. In the great 
days of Dorchester House knots of crinolined and ring- 
leted nymphs might be seen paired with uniformed 
youths in the arches of the opposite galleries. The 
central space between the saloon arches is filled by an 
allegorical painting executed by a one-legged artist 
named Morgan after Sir Coutts Lindsay's design. 
Though the decoration of the upper portion of the hall, 
-when lit by electricity, looks rather tawdry, by daylight 
and probably by gaslight, it supplied a dim richness for 
the marbled lower part to fade into. 

The Chamber floor is attained by a staircase, in the 
south-east corner of the plan, with vigorously designed 
cast iron balustrading of an “ empire ”’ pattern. This, 
together with all the external ironwork, including the 
cast grilles of the big windows of the south front (1861), 
which cost {10 apiece, was by Henry Grissell of the 
Regent’s Canal Ironworks. Grissell’s business letters 
to Vulliamy reveal him as a survival of the old-time 
craftsman into an impersonal industrial age. In May 
1861 Vulliamy had had reason to complain of some 
insignificant matter connected with the grilles. Gris- 
sell replied : 

Please never speak of 
Life is made up of such, and if a man of business 
won’t do little things he is not worthy to do 
greater. Besides, remember the old adage, “ Little 
fish are sweet 

Two years later the iron worker was in a sentimental 
mood :— 

How pleased I should be for old times to come 
over again. If you could get a big job now, and let 
me work it out for you, the profit would be en- 
hanced by the pleasure of doing the work. 


** insignificant ’’ matters. 


” 


The first important rooms to be finished, in about 
1860, were the two libraries, occupying most of the 
west side of the ground floor. ‘These have shallow 
vaulted ceilings supported on beams, and the northern 
library a screen of ruddy scagliola pillars at its south 
end. The ceiling was painted by Morant, and the book- 
cases were made by Turner and Co., of 37, 38, East 
Street, Marylebone, who also did the sliding doors of 
the important first-floor apartments. The decoration 
of the latter rooms, exclusive of the dining room which 
was in the hands of Alfred Stevens, was not completed 
till 1871, though the Red Drawing Room, in the centre 
of the south front, was going forward in 1858. In the 
winter of 1861 Holford was in Italy, and a few days 
after his letter to Vulliamy, already quoted, comment- 
ing on the death of the Prince Consort, in which he 
mentions finding some decorative artists, ‘‘ particularly 
one who excels in arabesques’’’ whom he hoped to 
entice to London, he tells us more of this gentleman. 
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He is Signor Anguinetti, who had just finished the 
decoration of a house at Spezia built by a lady reputed 
to be the mistress of M. de Morny. In April 1862 
Holford entered into an agreement with Anguinetti to 
do the Red Drawing Room ceiling at four guineas a 
week for six or ten weeks, and, if that was successful, 
the Green Drawing Room also. Actually he did them 
both and by 1863 had received £575 for his work. It 
appears that he subsequently worked at Tehidy, Corn- 
wall, for Mr. S. H. Bassett. The plaster mouldings of 
these ceilings were supplied by Jackson’s of Rathbone 
Place. 

The Green Drawing Room, so called from the 
colour of the damask with which the walls are hung, 
occupies the south end of the west side. The main 
compartments of the ceiling, the mouldings of which 
are predominantly of a dull gold, are filled with lightly 
coloured paintings of cupids on a background of sky, 
the subsidiary compartments with arabesques and imi- 
tations of relievo in grisaille. 

The Red Drawing Room, nearly a square in plan, is 
improved in shape by a wide flattened arch cutting off 
the window side. Although Anguinetti painted the 
ceiling in 1863 with delicate arabesques, it is clear that 
the treatment of the walls was still undecided, as, when 
they came to be decorated, Sir Coutts Lindsay was 
called upon for a frieze. ‘This, although scarcely in 
keeping with the renaissance ceiling, consisting of a 
series of conventional orange trees and cupids on a gold 
background, the scheme of which is vaguely pre- 
Raphaelite, introduced a pleasant harmony of greens 
and golds into the predominantly carmine room. The 
chimney-piece, to the decoration of which a pair of 
angels have flown from some Victorian cemetery, was 
modelled by Robert Westmacott, a descendant of the 
well-known family of sculptors, and executed by J. 5. 
Whitehead in 1860. Deriving remotely from Flax- 
man, the work has a sugary beauty which provides a 
useful set-off to Stevens’s muscular sculpture in the 
adjoining dining room. 

The Saloon was being finished in 1869, the ceiling, 
which is less heavily moulded than the others, being 
painted by Morgan from Sir Coutts Lindsay’s designs. 
The chimney-piece of Carrara marble is by Alfred 
Stevens—of whose relations with Holford a full ac- 
count will be given in a subsequent article—and was 
finished in 1869, the materials and workmanship hav- 
ing cost £1,778. Stevens had been commissioned for 
this and his other work in 1859. Models of both this and 
the dining room chimney-piece were not ready till 
1864, and although the chimney-piece was delivered 
ten years after being commissioned, that for the dining 
room was still unfinished at Stevens’s death in 1875. In 
each case the carving was done by J. S. Whitehead, ot 
the London Marble and Stone Works. The saloon 
chimney-piece is a restrained design in the early 
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renaissance manner, and shows a fine sense of plasticity 
in the modelling of the lunette, but is otherwise not 
very distinguished. Most people will agree with Hol- 
ford, who wrote to Stevens in May 1870: 

Had I known that the saloon chimney-piece 
would have cost so large a sum as £1,800 I 
should, while admiring its beauty, have been con- 
tent with a good form and less ornament. 

Stevens also provided designs for the door plates of 
the piano nobile, made in 1870. The doors themselves 
are painted, on their inner faces, with charming arab- 
esques in grisaille, and are hung in frames capable of 
sliding bodily into the wall on occasions of festivity. 
This device was the work of Turner and Co. and was not 
completed till 1870. When they were being first put 
up, in August 1869, one of the sliding frames jammed. 
Vulliamy wrote to Turner’s with some severity :— 

What caused the impediment? and how is it 
to be prevented from occurring again ? It will be 
necessary to give very satisfactory answers to these 
questions for the same thing might occur on the 
Evening of some large Party and the Door be 
fixed half way up without the possibility of get- 
ting it up or down. 

To the credit of the makers, there is no record of the 
“impediment ” having occurred again, the frames 


(To be 
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moving easily on chains and pulleys actuated by a 
handle close by. 

These are some of the more intimate sidelights on 
the building of Dorchester House. Withdrawing again 
to a distance, we may, in conclusion of this first article, 
summarize the impressions made by the whole in a few 
sentences. Though stylistically the building is off the 
main track of architectural development, its imagina- 
tive treatment marks a very important step in the evo- 
lution of modern architecture, in effect bridging the 
gap between the late classic tradition and the free de- 
sign of recent times. The mid-Victorian age produced 
no more satisfying composition, or more decorative 
assemblage of craftsmanship, if, indeed, Dorchester 
House is not the supreme contribution of the period 
to London architecture. In it are exhibited the best 
qualities of its age, and none of its weaknesses. Did the 
building survive for another century it would, in the 
writer’s opinion, be viewed with the same respect as is 
accorded to the work of Vanbrugh, Kent, and Nash 
to-day. 


*.* The photographs (not the drawings) in this article have 
been reproduced by courtesy of Country Life, except Nos. 1, 
6 and 9, for permission to reproduce which we are indebted 
to Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co. 
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Oxford University and the Fine Arts’ 


By R. GLEADOWE, M.A., SLADE PROFESSOR OF FINE ART IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


T might go without saying that any raw recruit to 
the service of Art should feel oppressed by the 
honour done him by appointment as Slade Professor 
of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. Such honour 
it would be natural to credit, in my case, rather to my 
own College of Winchester and to the National Gallery 
-in London. To the one I have latterly returned to help 
stress a sermon inherent in her stones, of which my 
boyhood was not unaware. At the other I might have 
learned, from a Director who was your Slade Professor 
in my youth, something of what a life devoted to the 
Public Service of Fine Art should be. These societies 
may be glad to be able to supply a subordinate to occupy 
what has sometimes (I hope wrongly) been regarded as 
a kind of missionary chair in partibus parum fidelium. 1 
count it a fact of auspicious significance that our oldest 
and most beautiful Public School, and our greatest 
collection of pictures, should have given a Slade Pro- 
fessor opportunities to learn a message which Oxford 
may be not unwilling to entertain. Nor can I doubt 
that this triple alliance will prove as happy as it may be 
useful. 

As for the Fine Arts and Oxford University, the 
more he cares for both, the more immediately will any 
man whom Fortune shall have placed in this Chair find 
his sense of the honour done him yield to misgiving and 
dismay at the magnitude of his opportunity and the 
great and various qualities which such a foundation 
should command. Viewed from the larger angle of 
what it was originally meant to do for Fine Art in the 
University and in the life of the nation, the sixty years’ 
history of the Slade Professorship at Oxford will bring 
him small encouragement ; and I have already learnt 
with growing gloom that it is not unusual here to talk 
of Slade Professors Emeriti (if they are to be talked of at 
all) as ‘‘ Poor So-and-So ”’—not, I mean, because they 
are all dead (they survive in gratifying numbers), but 
because, I suppose, they have gone, one after another, 
to their honourable task with high hopes, which they 
have lived to witness slowly starved to death. This was 
a fate which not even Ruskin himself—who made illus- 
trious for all time the Chair founded expressly for him 
—was able to escape. And it is disquieting for his 
humble successors to discover not only that this mighty 
pioneer regarded his mission to Oxford—for all its 
popularity and réc/ame—as a heart-breaking disappoint- 
ment, but that he is reckoned among the younger and 

* Inaugural lecture delivered before the University on 
1 February, 1928. Reprinted by kind permission of the 
Delegate of the Oxford University Press 


brighter spirits of England to-day as a byword of 
wrong-headed and imbecile criticism, and even—! have 
it on good authority—as the worst writer of English 
prose, 

I come back therefore to Oxford already chastened 
and disillusioned, expecting very little, even while— 
such is the inconsistency of loyvers—my hopes run high, 
Even as | harden my heart and banish hope, I seem to 
be aware of a spirit abroad which before long is des- 
tined to bring mighty things to pass. It must be my 
constant care never unwittingly to do or say anything 
to stem a tide which seems at last to set towards the 
distant haven of my hopes. 

With your leave I propose in this discourse first to 
survey briefly the situation, as I find it, of the Fine Arts 
in Oxford to-day : adding a word or two of personal 
comment or suggestion which I hope you will not find 
too irresponsible or impertinent ; and later to touch on 
some characteristics of the practice and patronage of 
art in England to-day which may seem of most concern 
to you in Oxford. The Slade Professor is bound by 
Statute, if not by custom, to lecture on the history, 
theory, and practice of the Fine Arts ; so that I may 
suppose that all three aspects may be regarded as my 
rightful, as they certainly are my actual, interest. Let 
me inquire first how far provision is already made in 
this University for the serious study of art from each 
of these angles. 

I find the study of the history of Classical Art (by 
which I suppose and hope is meant chiefly early Greek 
art) accorded considerable prestige in the Classical 
Schools, particularly in Literae Humaniores ; and in- 
deed recognised as worthy of independent study as a 
diploma subject. This department of your studies is in 
the hands of a Professor of Classical Art and Archxo- 
logy who is not only a famous scholar of his own fas- 
cinating and intricate subject of Greek vase drawings, 
but a man of discernment and taste in the visual arts 
no less wide than penetrating. I find among you other 
classical archeologists whose interests in antiquity I 
am glad to note is primarily artistic. I find in the 
University Galleries an altogether admirable museum 
of Classical Archeology, and a select and beautifully 
arranged department of Fine Art in the enthusiastic 
care of another renowned scholar and lover of the Arts. 
In another museum I find a representative collection 
of primitive and savage works which will prove in- 
creasingly interesting to the student of artistic origins. 
I find in the possession of individual colleges three 
important collections of drawings—the one of old 
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masters, the others of architectural work—and much 
fine portraiture and silver plate, of which latter espe- 
cially may we hope to see one day soon a collective 
exhibition ? I find (and perhaps this matters most) an 
unique heritage of lovely things as the background of 
your daily activities—the very cream of English tradi- 
tion in public and private building and furniture, blend- 
ing into an zsthetic environment almost embarrassingly 
rich. I find in a word all about you sumptuous pro- 
vision for the study and enjoyment of many kinds of 
great art and in the field of Greek art direction as 
brilliant, 1 dare say, as any to be found in Europe. Over 
the other fields you may wander at will, but at present 
with little express guidance. It will be part, I presume, of 
any Slade Professor’s business to help here and there, if 
occasion serve, to secure that this heritage of beauty be 
neither misinterpreted, diminished, nor ignored. For 
its protection he may count now, for the first time, on 
the enthusiasm and enterprise of the Oxford Preserva- 
tion Trust. 

On the historical side I myself have no startling pro- 
posal to make. The history and archeology of Art are 
to-day in a very much stronger position than the prac- 
tical arts : a position so strong that nobody but a great 
scholar of the arts could do much to further such studies 
in any way which might be worthy of the high standards 
of this University. But if I feel myself altogether too 
little an archzologist or historian, I hope that I shall 
be credited with all the more reverence for those nice 
researches and exquisite discriminations of fact others 
among you essay with much more method and effect 
than I. And as an earnest of humble and respectful 
goodwill towards such studies I may perhaps tell you 
that I have every hope that a scheme for a Diploma in 
the Fine Arts, to be taken by graduates of high qualifi- 
cations, revised by the Fine Arts Committee exactly in 
accordance with proposals which I was invited to make, 
will be finally approved by the University early in this 
year. For this Diploma a candidate would offer a study 
of what is agreed to be the greatest period of either 
Medieval or Renaissance Art ; with a special study of 
this or that artist, or monument, and craft, a general 
study of the history and principles of Art, and a limited 
special subject of his own choosing. The lectures which 
itis my duty to give and arrange will immediately have 
reference to the School of Modern History ; later they 
would naturally provide to some extent also for those 
seeking a Diploma. 

Outside the independent study of Art for which a 
diploma scheme provides I can, in my innocence, see no 
reason why in the near future the history and criticism 
of art should not figure more and more in the schedules 
of subjects for your existing schools. Especially you 
modern historians might be expected to study the art as 
well as the geography, economics, and constitutional 
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and political history, of some at any rate of their periods. 
Your Honours School of Theology already allows the 
study of primitive Christian Art : and there are special 
practical reasons why some, if not all, of those who in- 
tend to take orders in a Church which still remains 
a great patron and user of the arts should be bound to 
make a serious and methodical study of Ecclesiastical 
Art. Your School of Oriental Studies might welcome 
in an occasional pupil some systematic acquaintance 
with the great arts of Persia, India, and the Farther 
East. And it would seem reasonable that the study of 
some aspect of Art should sometimes be offered by one 
seeking a Doctorate of Philosophy, a Bachelorate of 
Letters, or perhaps a Diploma in Education. 

Turning to theory, I find my friend and predecessor 
—to whose energy, enthusiasm and goodwill I am more 
indebted than I can ever be aware—confessing, in his 
inaugural lecture, to a distrust of theory. For myself I 
neither trust nor distrust it. Like the lady from Boston, 
I accept it : and by gad, in Oxford, I’d best. The tradi- 
tional reaction of the Oxford mind is towards theory. 
It must have been an Oxford man who defined a great 
building as something into which one went and said 
** What can I find wrong with this ?” I should neither 
expect nor desire an Oxford man to contemplate a work 
of art without challenge, criticism, inquiry, or inward 
discussion ; out of such contemplation, theory must 
and ought to arise. And if it be true that much bad art, 
especially in recent times, is the result of bad theory, it 
may well be that, if good theory be possible, good art 
may come from it. Your Professor of Poetry has re- 
minded you of the paradox that Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Shelley, though they were before all else poets 
were (he says “‘ was ”’) each of them that abject thing a 
Professor of Poetry. At any rate there cannot often have 
been an artist who did not theorise to the best of his 
ability about art ; and even if nothing comes of all this 
theorising, what, in Oxford at any rate, of that? The 
theory of art is an end in itself ; and there is no reason 
why esthetics should be a jess exact study than meta- 
physics. The nature of beauty or art seems to me, if 
not so important, at least as legitimate a subject for 
study as the nature of truth or morality ; and I should 
be delighted see zsthetic philosophy, the two most 
notable exponents of which are, I suppose, the two 
greatest living philosophers, recognised in the schools 
of Literae Humaniores and Philosophy, Politics and 
Economics, as an independent subjects of special study. 

As to practice, I confess myself in a false position. 
My nature bids me put it first : custom, opinion, and my 
instructions put it last, or nowhere at all. To Ruskin 
and Acland and their friends perhaps the most impor- 
tant weapon of the Slade Professor’s armoury was to be 
a School of Drawing. Ruskin himself meant to teach 
the University not so much how to think or what to 
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know about art as how to draw, and the Ruskin Draw- 
ing School is the monument of his intention. As a 
Trustee of that school I am privileged to take an official 
interest in its welfare : as a friend of the Ruskin Draughts- 
man and as one who would sooner be known as a 
draughtsman than in any other capacity I should have 
made bold to do so anyway. You might find scribbled 
on my heart, as on Michelangelo’s margin, *‘ sempre di- 
segna’”’—and | should like to agree with Evelyn that 
‘* unless he can draw no man is altogether honest.” I 
would very much sooner be Ruskin Draughtsman than 
.Slade Professor. As the one I fondly imagine I should 
know just what to do: as the other I have no idea: 
unless the duty of both be to help you use your eyes. 
But I hope it will continue to be my privilege to set 
Mr. Carline some of his toughest problems in the shape 
of pupils who come from my drawing-school to his to 
unlearn the misguided practices which they may have 
learnt with me. Visiting his school last term I was 
proud to find that no less than two-thirds of his men 
undergraduate pupils were ex-pupils, and no less than 
one-third actual nephews, of mine. My pride was 
chastened a little by the melancholy reflection that the 
total of these wise and fortunate young men was three. 

I refer to this lamentable statistic light-heartedly : 
but I cannot in honesty so regard the failure of the 
Ruskin Foundation, for over fifty years, to fulfil the 
primary purpose for which it exists as part of the Uni- 
versity. I do not mean that it has been in any but very 
skilful and conscientious hands, or that it has failed to 
attract and benefit excellent pupils : but that of such 
pupils only a minute fraction have been members of 
the University. ‘There comes into my mind a sinister 
phrase about the possibility of the Ruskin Trustees 
acting contrary to the interests of the University.” 
The possibility is conceivable: but I am not suf- 
ficiently clear that, in the past at any rate, it has always 
been agreed that a free and flourishing school of draw- 
ing is a possession which is very much indeed in the 
interests of any University. The University need re- 
gard its drawing-school with neither jealousy, sus- 
picion, indifference, nor contempt: it should rather 
look to it with pride and hope and gratitude as the one 
organization within its walls which, besides doing 
something to help a grossly neglected power, can minis- 
ter to the creditable needs of some of its most promising 
young members, just as musical or theatrical perfor- 
mance, oratory, or the writing of poetry may do to 
others. Nor need it fear that opportunities for work in 
a good drawing-school will foster habits or a state of 
mind which might unfit the student for other intellec- 
tual or practical activities. ‘There is no work harder or 
more exacting than drawing : and those who try them- 
selves to do it will do something to correct the error 
which Turner found in critics when he said ‘‘ They 
don’t know how difficult it is.” They will learn that 
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nine-tenths of art is hard and continuous application of 
mental and physical personality. 

I cannot leave that part of my discourse which more 
particularly concerns the University without a word or 
two on the difficulties, not of my own making, which 
I personally foresee. The first of these is the singular 
detachment of this Chair, which seems to hover in thin 
air rather than to be firmly based as a University foun- 
dation. Its legs—if legs it have—find no resting-place 
in any College : it has no local habitation in any Uni- 
versity building—though it has the occasional use of a 
room which I remember as having the distinction of 
being the least attractive in Europe. It has no official 
arma scholastica, or equipment of books, reproductions, 
or actual works of art. There are some advantages in this 
disembodied state. The spirit is no doubt encouraged 
thereby to blow, if faintly, at any rate where it listeth: 
and there must be a whimsical uncertainty about the 
goings and comings, the hauntings and flittings of the 
Professor which might stimulate sympathy as well as 
curiosity. ‘‘ Whence, whither, and what next ?”’ you 
may ask : and so take him, if not quite seriously, at any 
rate not altogether for granted. ‘That may be a negative 
advantage of non-residence and non-attachment, which 
has, I think, other positive advantages. But non-resi- 
dence does not necessarily involve the absence of some 
kind of home which he might call his own, and some 
kind of nucleus plant devised and controlled by him- 
self which would help your Professor of Fine Art to do 
whatever it may be conjectured is his work. 

His belonging to no School or Faculty is another 
embarrassment, for which there are again obvious 
compensations. The embarrassment is chiefly finan- 
cial : for though I am asked to believe that ways have 
been devised of obtaining funds from the University 
for furthering the study, outside the Museums, of Fine 
Art in the University, these ways are bound at present 
to be dilatory and indirect, and so discouraging to the 
development of methods and the improvemeat of stan- 
dards from day to day and week to week. There is a 
tendency for high authorities to think in terms of finan- 
cial years, or is it decades ? 

These and similar small difficulties which I foresee 
can be gradually cleared away if you are determined to 
make the most rather than the least of this Foundation. 

Looking a little farther afield but still within the 
University, I would make very honourable mention of 
the Clarendon Press. If books are to-day the poor 
man’s university, they are a university not without its 
museum. A beautiful book is a thing which any one 
to-day may handle and may possess : and the making 
of beautiful books is an art which the past generation has 
largely recovered. In this recovery your University 
Press has taken a leading share. It is a great thing to 
have among you an institution whose business it is to 
print and publish good matter in very good form. You 
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have in the printer’s art, as admirably practised within 
your gates, a microcosm of the decorative arts, solving 
from day to day those problems of formal relationship 
—of spacing, of proportion, of balance, of fulness and 
emptiness, of emphasis, of texture even, which are the 
basis of all art. Your Press has moreover nothing to 
learn from any other press in the great new craft of 
facsimile reproduction, There was a time when pho- 
tographic reproduction was regarded askance by those 
with an eye for quality in a work of art. The excellence 
of modern collotype work, to the perfection of which 
the Clarendon Press has made its distinguished con- 
tribution, has allayed such fears: and the best collo- 
type prints turned out at Oxford satisfy the most 
scrupulous and exacting eye. Nor, if I know anything 
about my friend the Printer to the University, are such 
developments by any means at a standstill. There still 
remain to be solved important problems of artistic 
reproduction : problems notably of surface and texture, 
of scale and medium, which should be solved in Ox- 
ford if anywhere. And there is a new field opening out 
before your Press as a direct patron of modern artists. 
It has recently been its admirable practice to commis- 
sion (and present to the University Galleries) an 
elaborate drawing each year, to be reproduced at the 
head of its Calendar. I notice this year that it has re- 
verted to an earlier practice of reproducing ari old work 
instead of commissioning a new. I cannot help hoping 
that this is but the exception which proves the rule of 
their present policy in this matter. But apart from this 
small recurring opportunity the Delegates will 1 hope 
realize more and more that the art of illustration, espe- 
cially by wood-cut, but also by engraving on metal, is 
one which many good young artists are eagerly study- 
ing with a view to co-operating with enlightened 
printers in the production of fine books, in which paper, 
decoration, margin, and lettering alike combine to form 
one perfect page. And there is another unexplored pos- 
sibility in the facsimile reproduction of new manu- 
scripts and illuminations, which would make it 
possible for many copies of works of two other arts, 
lately recovered, to be distributed to a public which 
could not possibly afford to buy a good original. 
They might try, for instance, with a Book of Psalms 
so treated. 

Outside the strict limits of the University I find here 
more than one amateur society devoted to the visual 
arts. Of the Oxford Art Society’s exhibitions I have a 
shamefaced but grateful memory of a special screen 
devoted, just twenty years ago, to my own aspiring 
works. I have no doubt that its standard has so far ad- 
vanced in the meantime that any work I submitted to it 
now would be as likely to be rejected as accorded such 
acompliment. On the committee of the Oxford Arts 
Club I am delighted to find several old friends, and I 
feel confident that the work of the Club, which deserves 
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far more support from members of the University than 
it gets, will prove a more and more effectual ally of the 
Slade Chair. 

I remember also to have been privileged as an under- 
graduate to design several programme covers for the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. It could to-day 
command a better master. This should be a Society of 
all the Talents : and especially I could wish that as well 
as (perhaps rather than) calling in first-rate aid from 
outside for the decorative setting of its performances 
it will do its best to demand, develop, and make use of 
local resources for the devising of its scenery, dresses, 
and lighting. In any case let this matter of stage deco- 
ration, the visual art of the theatre, be a vital interest 
amongst you, and let no pains be spared to make of 
every play, in English or in Greek, given in this Uni- 
versity, a thing at least as arresting and satisfying to the 
eye as it will aim at being to the ear and mind: so that 
there will soon be among you a tradition of knowledge, 
experience, and opinion no less competent than that of 
your musicians who from time to time co-operate in 
your dramatic enterprises. Such a tradition will find 
a new and fascinating field of endeavour in the under- 
takings of the Opera Club, whose performances should 
be models of decorative as well as musical effect. And 
here your masters of theatrical art will find yet another 
opportunity in the staging of that kind of moving deco- 
ration which is known as ballet ; already, I am glad to 
note, an integral part of your operatic organization, 
and for some the most completely satisfying form of 
art, of which Englishmen are at last beginning to know 
a little. 

And here I am tempted to give rein to a fancy which 
I have for some time now had in my mind. It is of a 
building, especially of our own time but not unworthy 
of the architectural heritage of Oxford, which might 
arise here for the service of many if not all the Muses— 
a museum of living art. I see in my mind a large hall, 
and perhaps a little hall as well, simple, quiet, comfort- 
able, convenient, good for sound and sight, with a cir- 
cular stage which would serve for choral, orchestral, 
and every kind of dramatic and operatic performance, 
including of course the cinematograph, and lectures 
and conferences on a grand scale. There will be more 
than one room for temporary and perhaps permanent 
exhibitions of contemporary art and of the best pro- 
ducts of artistic industry : and cloistered galleries of 
sculpture, set round a garth of turf and flowers. There 
may be a restaurant, a library, reading-rooms, and per- 
haps workshops. Somewhere there will be found a 
dancing-floor. It will be organized, I suppose, as a 
kind of club, paying its way by subscriptions and fees, 
at any rate when once it has been built. To such a club 
should we not all in and about Oxford very willingly 
belong ? And after all in erecting such a building we 
shall be doing nothing but what many towns in 
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Europe—in Holland especially—smaller than Oxford 
have successfully done. Here would centre the acti- 
vities of your Dramatic and Operatic Societies, your 
Arts Clubs and your Music Societies: and I do not 
see why the building should not be of such initial and 
increasing beauty and interest within and without 
that we should find ourselves visiting it and rejoicing 
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in it for its own qualities, as citizens and strangers visit 
for instance, with growing admiration the new [own 
Hall at Stockholm. How much better a field might 
this not be than was the Union for your youn post 
Pre-Raphaelites ? 

But I must not allow my imagination to take light. 
Let me return to Oxford as it is. . 


(To be continued) 


Review 


ENGLISH MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE SINCE 
THE RENAISSANCE. By Katharine A. Esdaile. 
8°, London [1927]. S.P.C.K. tos. 

The author of this interesting book is recognised as a 
leading authority on post-Reformation sculpture. She 
pleads that the subject should be taken on its merits and 
that prejudice should be banished. Some few months 
ago The Times published two views of the interior of the 
north transept of Westminster Abbey, one of which shows 
the existing marble monuments removed. ‘The impres- 
sion left by the photographs was that the neo-Gothic 
pews, with their discordant horizontal lines, were at fault, 
and not the monuments which cling to the upward lines 
of the columns. John Wesley regarded Roubiliac, by 
reason of his Nightingale and Hargrave tombs in the 
Abbey, as ‘‘ the only Christian artist of his day’; yet 
Dean Stanley and Sir Gilbert Scott would have expelled 
these same monuments from the church, had they dared 
to do so. And now the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge publishes this attractive and well- 
informed defence of the classical and baroque, ‘‘ which 
combined with the English tradition to form a style 
generally admirable in technique and always excellent 
where portrait art is concerned.’ It must be admitted 
that the artistic idiom in which these monuments are 
expressed still perplexes us, who are the heirs of two 
revolutions in taste; first that of neo-Hellenism and 
then that of the Gothic Revival. If indeed, as the author 
says, the object of sepulchral monuments throughout the 
ages has been to express the sense of tears in mortal 
things, it cannot be denied that many of these objects, 
wrought in the first half of the eighteenth century, went a 
great deal further—and sobbed aloud. This quality of 
clamour must to some extent prejudice much of the early 
Georgian memorial sculpture in English eyes ; and it is 
notable that the leading sculptors of that ttme—Rysbrack, 
Scheemakers and Roubiliac—were foreigners. Although 
the last named is responsible for what is perhaps the finest 
eighteenth century statue in England—that of Sir Isaac 
Newton at Trinitv College, Cambridge—yet this is in 
no way a sepulchral monument, and it lies poles apart 
from the same sculptor’s visions of the Resurrection in 
Westminster Abbey, which Wesley loved so much. 


Mrs. Esdaile suggests that Roman dress was used in 
post-Reformation monuments to express the outward and 
visible sign of immortality. 
in the earlier stages of the practice 
costume became at length a meaningless law of fashion. 


Such may have been the case 
, but the use of classical 





Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his roth Discourse, laid it down 
that the use of modern dress in sculpture involved 
prostituting great art to mean purposes. He there- 
fore insisted that his friend Dr. Johnson, in his posthumous 
statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral, should be robed in the 
garb of a Greek philosopher. Johnson himself doubtless 
would have had some harsh thing to say about this statue, 
had he been alive ; for he once stated that ‘‘ a man for 
ease, may wear a nightcap in his own chamber, but he 
ought not to look like one who has taken physic in his 
portrait.”” In his statue at St. Paul’s he looks as though 
he had just returned from his bath, and yet among all the 
minute details of the life of Dr. Johnson which have come 
down to us there is no mention of his ever having had a 
bath. It is a misfortune that St. Paul’s Cathedral, kept 
free from monuments until 1795 by the Protestant scruples 
of successive deans, was then thrown open to the neo- 
Hellenists and filled with sculpture at once trivial and 
colossal—palm trees and bishops with bellying sleeves. 
There is a chapter on this “‘ Peninsular School,” so called 
by the author because of its commemoration of the chief 
events in national history at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Banks and Flaxman were the chief ex- 
ponents of this school ; and while their small designs and 
outline drawings are excellent, their vast marble tableaux 
were not unjustly derided by Thackeray who, writing a 
generation later, describes them as ‘“‘ braggart heathen 
allegories.” 

There is much other matter besides in Mrs. Esdaile’s 
book. ‘The chapter on the sculptor and his materials is 
full of first-hand, practical information. Elsewhere we 
are told of three generations of the Stanton family, who 
carried on the tradition of the alabaster tomb from the 
time of Charles I to that of George II; and of John 
Bushnell who fled to the Continent when an apprentice, 
with £15 which belonged to his master, and who in Venice 
erected a vast monument representing a victory of 
the Venetian fleet over the Turks off Candia. He re- 
turned to England in Charles II’s time and carved many 
tombs in the baroque manner. We are made aware by 
Mrs. Esdaile of the wealth of unexplored and unnoted 
monumental sculpture which still exists in England- 
always of historical interest and often of great artistic 
charm, 

One slip should be corrected in the next edition : the 
Admiralty Screen is, on page 96, attributed to Kent, who 
died twelve years before it was designed and built by 
Robert Adams. SypNEY D. Kitson [F.]. 
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Schools of Architecture 
FIRST SERIES 


II1i.—The Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture, Bristol 


BY G. D. GORDON HAKE [F,]. 
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COMPOSITION OF ROMAN DETAIL 
Second Year’s Work, Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture 


In presenting a short statement of the aims of the Royal 
West of England Academy School of Architecture it is 
necessary first to outline the origin and foundation of the 
School. 

Less than seven years ago the pupils in local offices 
banded themselves into a club for mutual intercourse 
and education. ‘The meetings were held in a basement 
room and were marked by a keen desire to develop some 
sort of educational centre. 

Eventually the Bristol Society of Architects, in con- 
junction with the Royal West of England Academy 
launched the School, to be known as The Royal West of 
England Academy School of Architecture and to be 
housed in two studios in the Academy. 

The School was, and still is, affiliated to the Archi- 
tectural Association in London. 

The curriculum was at first arranged by the A.A. and 
members of the A.A. staff carried out the instruction by 
weekly visits from London. 

The School was formally opened by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales in 1921. 


The following year, owing to the increasing number of 
students, it was decided to appoint a resident Principal. 

The educational policy which was decided upon was 
that of combined pupilage and school work. 

The student now attends the school on three afternoons 
a week, the rest of his time being spent in an architect’s 
office. This sandwich system is producing very satisfactory 
results, the student accomplishing in four years what 
the whole time student of other schools does in three. 

A modified form of this part-time system has now been 
inaugurated. The student comes direct to the School 
for whole time during the first two years, after which 
period he enters an office as an improver, attending 
the School for two or three more years as a part-time 
student. An increasing number of students is taking 
this more comprehensive School course. 

Completion of the four years part time course entitles 
the st:dent to apply for exemption from the R.1.B.A. 
Intermediate examination. In the past students have 
often taken the Intermediate examination, in the ordinary 
way, during their third or fourth year. The average 
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student is fit to sit for the Final examination at the end architectural education in the west of England, jot so 
of his fifth year. much by training clever draughtsmen as by pr iding 
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ANALYTICAL PLAN STUDY 
Third Year’s Work, Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture 


The School has already produced an Ashpital Prizeman. that fundamental instruction and discipline in the art, 
It is the aim of the School to further the interests of science, theory and history of architecture which, supple- 
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mented by practice in an architect’s office, shall qualify 
the student for the independent practice of his profession. 
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in Indian ink. This is the outcome of strict discipline, 
during the early years, in accurate geometrical drawing 


CONSTRUCTION DRAWING 


Fourth Year’s Work, Royal West of England Academy 


Actually a strong tradition of good draughtsmanship 
has been built up, particularly that of drawings rendered 


- School of Architecture 


and shadow projection: perhaps the two most useful 
aids to the development of a true three-dimensional 
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appreciation and a proper pride in good craftsmanship. 
Graduated steps in rendering technique are taken 
alternatively with the early construction drawings. 

There is also a strong tradition of composition, both in 
Indian ink and colour. These studies, with the com- 
positions of abstract forms in line and colour are given 
in order to develop a sense of contour, mass and tone. 
Later Classic and Renaissance detail form the basis of 
these drawings. 

Colour is studied and pattern experiments made by 
each student to apply the theory. 

Facilities for modelling in clay have been absent, but 
-cardboard models of designs are made. 

Design and construction are coordinated by setting 
some portion of the design as the construction subject. 
Alternatively, certain design subjects have to be pre- 
sented as construction drawings. 

Now that the School has moved into the fine Georgian 
house, which forms the new premises, there is adequate 
studio room and separate accommodation for the present 
varied activities and for future developments. 

The Bristol Society of Architects and the Wessex Society 
of Architects are making the building their headquarters ; 
it will, therefore, be a real architectural centre for Bristol 
and the surrounding district. 

The School is controlled by a School Council, consist- 
ing of the President of the A.A. (ex officio) and repre- 
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sentatives both of the Bristol Society of Architects and 
the Royal West of England Academy. The School 
Committee, upon which the chairman of the Students’ 
Club has a seat, is the link between the Students’ Club 
and the Council. 

A large part of the domestic management of the School 
is carried out by the students themselves. Membership 
of the Students’ Club is automatic on entering the 
School. A chairman, hon. secretary and hon. treasurer 
are elected by the students, also the following officers :— 
The Librarian, who checks the loan of books and is 
responsible for the Library ; the entertainments secretary, 
who organises lectures, debates and other social functions ; 
the stores manager, who buys, and retails at cost price, 
drawing material ; the caterer, who is responsible for the 
provision of tea. 

Each student, on leaving, is expected to present a book 
to the Library. 

Past students can join the Students’ Club and thus 
keep in touch with the doings of the School. 

Local architects have helped in the past, and still do 
help the School generously, as also do many local residents 
and firms. Educational grants are made by the authorities, 

The School gives a free place to the R.I.B.A. Main- 
tenance Scholar and also two half-fee bursaries each year, 

The plans for the future are ambitious ; their fulfilment 
depends largely on an increased financial backing. 




















Fourth Year’s Work, Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture 





PERSPECTIVE OF DESIGN 
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A WEST END ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 


Dare AND RAE v. STRAND AND SAVOY PROPERTIES, LTD. 


The judgment in the above case has aroused considerable 
interest and not merely because the site in Stratton Street 
at the rear of Devonshire House is well known, but mainly 
because operations, comparable with those in respect of which 
the plaintiffs obtained legal relief, are in progress in many 
parts of the West End. ‘To architects the chief interest of the 
judgment, and its chief value, lies in the fact that it deals for 
the first time with the wide but very important question as to 
how deeply adequate light should penetrate into interiors. 
It is also useful as recording the fact that the standards of 
adequacy which have been adopted by the Courts since the 
case of Semon v. Bradford Corporation (1922, 2/Ch.) survived 
what is termed by the learned Judge as a very critical and 
thoiough cross-examination, 

It is perhaps possible to say without exaggeration that 
every one of the stock arguments against the standards adopted 
in Semon and the methods of applying them was adduced 
and thoroughly discussed. It was suggested by an eminent 
surveyor that there must be something wrong with these 
methods and standards because people erecting new buildings 
were mutually content to submit to angles of obstruction of 
52° or thereabouts. The remarks of the learned Judge upon 
this point are particularly valuable. He stated that the witness 
“was relying upon and paying regard to the experience which 
he had gained in making arrangements, no doubt arrangements 
of very great importance and involving very latge interests, 
with persons who are about to erect new buildings. It appears 
that there is a practice under which parties are willing to 
submit to a good deal of obstruction. No doubt they value 
considerably the consideration that they themselves in turn 
should be allowed to obstruct their neighbours’ light to a 
similar extent; and on the whole these arrangements work 
out on lines which leave the occupiers of the ground floor 
and the lower floors with a great deal less light than persons 
generally would ordinarily wish to have.”’ 

The judgment proceeded to state that such evidence could 
not possibly be relevant in the case of a person whose legal 
right to a certain amount of light was involved, and he could 
protect it by legal proceedings, and, if necessary, by injunction. 

It was also suggested in this case that the average sky bright- 
Ness upon any aspect, taking all days into account, was con- 
siderably over the standard of 500 foot candles adopted as the 
criterion of dull, but not unduly dull, weather ; and records 
of averages of sky brightness measured at Teddington were 
adduced to support the suggestion that the standard figure 
was far toolow. The case afforded an opportunity of pointing 
out that records which included sunny days could not possibly 
be any criterion of the conditions on moderately dull days. 
It would be no consolation to the occupant of an office who 
had to work throughout a wet day to know that the sun was 
shining the day before, and that the average of the two days 
would represent ample illumination. ‘The standards adopted 
in the Courts may be regarded as a factor of safety ; and an 
engineer does not reduce the factor of safety of his bridge 
because there are periods during which there is no load upon 
it, 

It was further contended in this case that the standard 
allowance for diffused light could not possibly be sufficient, 
because rooms existed which were so heavily obstructed as to 
— little or no visible sky at table height and were yet quite 
light. 

Certain rooms adduced by the Defendants as examples, were 
visited by two technical witnesses for the Plaintiffs, who stated 
that the new walls and ceilings were quite white and they were 


faced with new white stonework. The effect of seeing such 
white surfaces in every direction on a sunny evening was 
such that it was extremely difficult for them to believe that the 
room in question was other than quite light until they tried 
to read. 

; The finding of the Court has been incorrectly assumed to 
indicate a swing of judicial opinion back to the old angle of 
45°, thus upsetting the precedents created by Semon and other 
cases into which have been read, with equal inaccuracy, a 
presumed precedent that 52° of obstruction is legally innocuous. 

There are, in fact, several well known decisions which 
appear at first sight to indicate a diversity of judicial opinion 
little short of bewildering. In Semon an action in respect of 
an obstruction of 52° was dismissed with costs. In Stratton 
Street an obstruction of 52° was held to justify an Injunction 
cutting the proposed building down to 45° and giving no 
residual damages. In Jones v. Bennett (Architect’s Journal, 
18 June, 1924, p. 1028), a lateral obstruction of about 40° was 
ordered to be removed. In Horton v. Beattie (1926, 1/Ch.) 
a reduction to 45°, as in the Stratton Street case, was held to 
be sufficient and ordered, no residual damages being awarded. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the above cases should 
be considered as proofs that legal decisions are purely a matter 
of chance. 

Being somewhat intimately acquainted with the actual facts 
in each instance, it may perhaps be helpful for the writer to 
point out that all these judyments are perfectly consistent 
With each other, and that the findings in each are based upon 
precisely the same principles, upon precisely the same standards 
of inadequacy, ascertained by precisely the same methods. 

The difference between the results is caused by the wide 
variation in the circumstances of the different cases, and not 
at all by any variation in the extent to which the standards 
and methods adopted are relied upon by the Courts. 

In Semon the 52° obstruction was narrow and only occupied 
a very small proportion of the aspect from the windows. From 
beside it light was received from over a large open space 
obstructed only by far distant hills. Naturally the Plaintiff 
was held to have enough light left for ordinary purposes. In 
Stratton Street and in Horton v. Beattie, the obstruction covered 
the whole visible aspect, leaving no lateral light. In these 
cases the application of the same standards relied upon in 
Semon showed damage sufficient to justify obstruction. In 
Jones v. Bennett the room in question was a kitchen very 
heavily obstructed in front but enjoying a little lateral sky 
in a south westerly direction. Again applying precisely the 
same principles the Court found, as might be expected, that 
a lateral obstruction of about 40° was serious to that particular 
kitchen, in that it happened to shut off the very small area of 
sky and sun which was all the room had to depend upon. 

It must also be borne in mind that the Court always must 
take into account the circumstances of the case before it. The 
test which it applies is quite simple and straightforward. Will 
the claimant be left with light inadequate for ordinary purposes 
at table height over any substantial portion of his room or 
rooms? The large lofty windows of a West End reception 
room might easily survive a degree of obstruction which would 
be fatal to the lower and less generous windows of a kitchen or 
small sitting room. 

The findings of Chancery judges in a number of cases show 
remarkable consistency, with regard to standards of fact no 
less than standards of law. Of course, judges are only human, 
and occasionally decisions in the Court of first instance call 
for rectification by the Court of Appeal. 

But the rarity of appeals in light cases serves to indicate 
that by the time that a dispute has been thrashed out in court 
the unsuccessful litigant realises that his case, whether it be a 
claim or a defence to a claim, is unable to stand the test of 
reasonable common sense and fairness. 
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Occasionally also a counsel will make insufficient use of 
technical evidence available, relying upon his own powers of 
argument ; or he will rely too much upon technical evidence 
and too little upon evidence by actual users. 

Generally speaking, however, it is possible to forecast with 
fair accuracy what obstruction in any given case the Courts 
will hold to be unendurable, what they will consider to be an 
injury amenable to remedy by way of damages, and what 
they will hold to be innocuous. 

This comparative certainty is of immense value to architects 
It is always possible to do one’s best within limits fixed before- 
hand. What the architect can never do is to make a decent 
job of a building designed upon too ambitious a scale in the 
first instance and subsequently modified when partly erected. 

It is unfortunately still open to question whether, and if so 
to what extent, it is possible to create with impunity or with 
comparative immunity legal inadequacy as defined in Semon 
over parts of rooms. One judge has given damages in one 
case in respect of the back of a first floor office, another has 
refused damages in respect of half of a second floor sitting 
room. 

The Stratton Street case gives us a useful line in this direc- 
tion in that the judge decided that it was actionable to cause 
an advance of the ‘‘ no sky ”’ line (or the line from which all 
sky is obstructed at table height) from the middle of rooms 
up to about one-third of their depth 

The supposition that the Stratton Street judgment gives 
any new value to the old 45° ‘“ rule’’ is quite wrong. The 
defendants, who had been served with several other writs 
by the owners of adjoining properties, not only asked the 
Court to grant an Injunction if actionable damage were found 
because they did not want to start paying damages ; but also 
asked that it might be defined as a line which had been sug- 
gested by one of the plaintiff's witnesses, viz., the same limit 
of 45° which had been kept to on the other side of the same site 
fronting on to Berkeley Street. 

Percy J. Watpram [L.]. 


It August 


Correspondence 


INSTITUTE CONTRACT FORM. 
Croydon, 
July 20th, 1928, 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—After the meeting at Bath, when the proposed 
new form was so badly mauled, I happened to talk to a 
man well advanced in years who was at the same hotel, 
and he informed me he was surveyor (or architect) to one 
of the largest corporations in South Wales. They had 
their own form of contract, drawn up by their own legal 
staff and it has no arbitration clause at all ! !) To my 
natural query: Have you had any refusals to sign it? 
I received an emphatic never in reply. 

Since my return I have been shown by the architect to 
a very important Board of Guardians their own contract 
form and conditions. Each form of tender they send 
out contains a clause undertaking to sign the said Con- 
ditions cf Contract if the said tender is accepted by the 
Guardians. 

What the Institute has to do is to issue a form of 
contract which reputable architects krow to be fair and 
just, and for members to insert in the advertisement, or 
other invitation to tender, and in the form of tender itself, 
such a clause and the matter is ended. The latter, of 
course, would be part of the Institute Form and if all 
members, without exception, were to use it as a strict 
matter of loyalty, all builders would know where they 
stood and if they did not like it they simply would not 
tender. And I should like to know how many abstentions 
there would be in, say, two years ! !—Yours faithfully, 


C. H. Bropie [Ret. F.]. 





LETTERING 


CHARTS 





As a result of the interest created by Mr. Francis B. Andrews’ letter in our last number on “‘ Lettering 
Charts”’ (p. 610), we have pleasure in reproducing the photograph he menticns of a dedicatory tablet 


found by the Birminghamj Archzological Society at Viroconium [Wrexeter] 


which had to be omitted 
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through lack of space. 
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THE New CHARING 


On 31 July the London County Council decided to 
accept the Government scheme for constructing a new 
road bridge at Charing Cross, removing the station to the 
Lion Brewery site on the south side of the river, and re- 
conditioning Waterloo Bridge. The total cost of the pro- 


ject is estimated at £12,876,000, of which 75 per cent. is 


to be found by the Government and the balance of 

3,219,000 by the Council. The new bridge and the re- 
moval of the station are estimated to cost £11,660,000, 
the accompanying embankment of the river in front of 
the station £27,000, and Waterloo Bridge £946,000. 

The resolution moved by Sir Percy Simmons, the chair- 
man of the Improvements Committee, was passed in the 
followit:z terms :— 

‘That, subject to satisfactory terms being arranged 
with the Southern Railway Company and to the necessary 
consideration of financial and other details, and provided 
that the Government agree that the grant from the Road 
Fund of 75 per cent. of the actual ascertained expenditure 
shall be applicable to the whole scheme, the scheme of 
the Ministry of Transport for the construction of a road 
bridge at Charing Cross, involving the removal of Charing 
Cross station to the site on the other side of the River 
Tham’s known as the Lion Brewery site, and the con- 
struction of an embankment in connection therewith, be 
generally approved for the purposes of the scheme to 
satisfy the Council’s resolution of zg March 1927, sub- 
ject to the Council’s liability in respect of its share of the 
cost of the scheme and of the scheme for the reconditioning 
of Waterloo Bridge, as recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission on Cross-River Traffic in London, being restricted 
to an amount not exceeding {£3,219,000.” 


Cross BRIDGE SCHEME 


Sir Percy Simmons recalled that the report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to deal with cross-river facilities 
was tothe effect that Waterloo Bridge should be demolished 
with the exception of two arches at each end; that it 
should be widened to take four lines of traffic ; and that 
there should be two 7 feet 6 inches footways. But the 
Commission linked the reconstruction of Waterloo 
Bridge up with a proposal for a double-decked bridge at 
Charing Cross for road and rail. ‘The Council were most 
anxious that something should be done. They were the 
statutory authority. But matters were taken out of their 
hands—they were dragging on and nothing had been 
done. 

At a subsequent date the Prime Minister conveyed the 
decision of the Government to approve of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations with regard to Waterloo Bridge, 
and appointing a committee of experts to consider whether 
the scheme for Charing Cross Bridge was practicable. If 
they reported that it was, then the Government undertook 
to contribute 75 per cent. of the total cost. The Council 
on 29 Secs 1927, without division or opposition, 
decided to agree to the suggestion of the Prime Minister 
and passed a resolution to the effect that they would 
reconstruct Waterloo Bridge, provided there was a road 
bridge at Charing Cross and that the Government con- 
tributed 75 per cent. of the cost. He mentioned that 
because those who were to oppose the recommendation 
declared that this was an entirely different scheme. It 
was a different scheme. But the Council were pledged 
to a Charing Cross Bridge linked with Waterloo Bridge 
and were not necessarily tied to the actual scheme of the 
Royal Commission. 
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DURHAM CASTLE 


The following letter was published in The Times of 
Monday 23 July from Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., the 
President of the Institute. 

9g Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
22 July. 
To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir,—A public meeting is to be held to-morrow 
(Monday) afternoon at the Mansion House in support 
. of the preservation of Durham Castle. The position 
is very serious, for if effective measures are not quickly 
undertaken, there is grave risk that the Castle may 
collapse. Others may speak of the associations by 
which it is linked to the whole course of English history; 
we architects are principally concerned with its archi- 
tectural value, which is inestimable. There is no 
group of buildings in England, and very few in the 
world, to vie with that of the Cathedral, the monastic 
buildings, and the Castle of Durham. ‘They are inter- 
dependent and inseparable, and the Cathedral would 
suffer almost as much from the loss of the Castle as the 
Castle from that of the Cathedral. Without it, the 
familiar and noble view of Durham from the railway 
would be comparable with that of Venice without the 
Campanile. 

The Castle is an integral member of this superb 
group ; moreover, whether seen externally from across 
the river, or internally from the courtyard, it forms a 
minor group of great distinction in itself. The Norman 
gallery is unique and irreplaceable ; and the Norman 
chapel, Bishop Pudsey’s marvellous Norman door, the 
Great Hall of the fourteenth century, the Kitchen of 
the fifteenth, the carved oak Black Stair of the seven- 
teenth, are all of high architectural value, and all de- 
signed with that sense of majesty which was the 
especial gift of the medieval builders. 

Durham Castle is fortunate in that, unlike many of 
our medieval castles, it has not outlived its usefulness, 
but still does constant service as the home of Durham 
University. If it is allowed to become a ruin, the 
University will have to be rehoused at a far higher 
cost than the sum asked for its preservation, 

I have examined the reports on its present state and 
the methods proposed for the work, which I consider 
sound and reasonable. Subscribers may feel assured 
that their money will be well spent. It would hardly 
be a credit to our generation, if for want of the price 
of some three or four hundred motor-cars, one of the 
architectural glories of England were allowed to dis- 
appear. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
WALTER TAPPER, 
President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 
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IS ARCHITECTURE STILL THE MOTHER OF 
THE ARTS? 


Lord Darling, P.C., occupied the chair at a debate on 
“Is Architecture still the Mother of the Arts ?”’ held at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum on July 26, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education. The debate was one 
of a series of lectures designed as a short course for 
teachers in art schools. 

The debate was opened by Professor Beresford Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., who said that the arts had become truant 
and eccentric. If, as teachers and thinkers held, definition 
was necessary to aim, were we not on the wrong tack in 
neglecting the civilising influence of our parent ? Archi- 
tecture, he felt, would be barren and only a slave to use 
were it not for the urge and instinct of desire for beauty. 
The primary art was building, but architecture came into 
its own, firstly, through religious worship or the paying of 
honour ‘to the dead. Secondly, through reasons of 
state, and thirdly, for domestic and personal pleasure, as 
in the case of the Roman Palaces and the buildings of the 
Renaissance. This last sphere was to-day the most 
prominent. 

Regarding the question of the architectural parentage of 
arts Profcsscr P.tesaid that the building provided the occa- 
sion for, gave encouragement to, and brought to fruition 
sculpture and fainting. ‘These arts enriched architecture 
with their own interests while maintaining the necessary 
loyalty, and together—while enhancing the building, 
produced the combination of decoration. It was so with 
the culture of art in Egypt, Assyria, India, and Greece. 
Architects, sculptors, and painters in each national type 
rose and fell together without divorce or detachment. 
Rome was not as these. Her art was almost wholly con- 
structional, and in design mainly irreligious and extra- 
vagent. Its architectural significance could be seen in 
Piranesi. 

The advent of Christianity gave new life to art, and the 
development of Gothic and Byzantine saw architecture 
come to her full fruition as mother of the crafts. In other 
words, architecture owes her status to her position of being 
the handmaid of religion. That we could not reverse or 
revoke. ‘The Renaissance was really architecture’s root, 
but from the fifteenth century, the inspiring influence 
shifted from religion to antiquity, and the trend of the 
art from collectivism tc individualism. It was to be 
noted that until this point there were no “ architects.” 

The next question was: Could modern architects 
claim to mother the arts ? The first Renaissance architects 
came from the botega of decorators, and the next were 
antiquarians living on a classic past. Architecture, how- 
ever, soon became self-reliant, as was instanced by exam- 
ples of the art of that time, Palladianism, St. Peter’s, 
Rome, and Inigo Jones’s work at Whitehall. At that time 
it made use of the other arts as servants, rather than as 
children. 

In the eighteenth century, however, the arts became 
fine and neglected their mother, although this was more 
true of painting than of sculpture—due perhaps to the 
separating of painting from decoration through the 
development of the uses of perspectives and chiaroscuro. 

Then came the era of architectural revivals which 
necessarily renewed ancient relationships—the Greek 
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taste and Flaxman, Gothic and the Houses of Parliament 
with its Gothic dragons, and this resuscitated architecture 
was unable to generate for want of a husband (or in other 
words, for the lack of any strong life influence). The 
Albert Memorial was witness to this. 

Could the lost connection with life be regained ? The 
present situation gave rise to the following Socratic 
questions. Had the mother any life or potentiality for 
motherhood ? Was commercialism the only father for 
her children available ? It could not be denied that— 
as ever—complete architecture demanded sculpture and 
painting. The question was, could the supply of this 
want be created without a vital architecture? Could 
sculpture and painting be reconstituted on architectural 
principles ? He felt, in conclusion, that the motherhood 
of architecture was secured by its continual requirement 
by the community. The quality of the architecture might 
be redeemed by the character of her children. Let the 
paternity be high and idealistic. 

Mr. Walter Bayes, in opposing the motion, said that if 
an art claimed a second as her offspring, it needed a strong 
alibi to shake her statement, but the claim could be refuted 
by establishing the second as the senior. There was little 
doubt that the znchor on the sailor’s right arm and the 
conscientious nude tatooed upon his left were relics 
of a very ancient form of art. It was probably only when 
he had reached his middle or “ free’ period that the 
artist began to exercise that art on the walls of caves, 
pushed thereto by the lust for large can.ases and the 
passion for permanence. He discerned no sentiment 
in the behaviour of architecture to the art of painting, 
for exemple . Here was a mother who took no care of 
her children, and, indeed, usually failed to recognise 
them. 

The art of designing panels capable of being filled with 
pictures had been lost (if panels were thus to be subdivided 
they must be too big as long as they are empty); on the 
other hand the plea that a movable picture was not a 
decoration was wrong. If decoration meant fiiness, paint- 
ing was the more decorative, considering the social 
condition of the age. The fluidity of society to-day forbade 
the expectation of one family living for generations in the 
same house, and it would be bad sense for painters not 
to realise this. 

He thought one reason why the painter was not recog- 
nised as ‘‘ one of the family ’’ was that the architect was 
in an exaggerated degree of the ‘‘ Balbist ” faction (if he 
might use the name of that famous Roman who in the 
Latin Grammar “ Aedificavit murum’”’). The architect 
did not sufficiently accept the fact that it was the artist’s 
function in some degree to lighten the shut-up feeling of 
aroom. 

But was he indeed right in assuming that the raising 
of the question they were considering implied any desire 
on the part of erchitecture to resume her maternal duties ? 
Perhaps this very well-fed lady who had so early kicked 
out her daughter to fend for herself, had designs on that 
daughter’s latchkey, or claimed a share of her meagre 
earnings. 

On the subject of sculpture, the opposer said archi- 
tecture employed sculptors more than painters, but did 
not know the difference between sculpture and photo- 
graphy in the round, the newer school of idiomatic stone- 
cutting, shown in the work of Dobson. The careless and 
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stylistic manner of Epstein was ready for the use of archi- 
tects and neglected. He analysed the general design of the 
Hudson Memorial in Hyde Park, which, he said, was an 
exceptional example of sculptor and architect working 
harmoniously together for an intelligible purpose. 

Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., then spoke. He 
said that Professor Pite had attempted to investigate this 
question of the parentage of the arts, and had devoted 
some time to a search after the paternal side of the conju- 
gal relation. He had told us that the father of the arts was 
perhaps the State, or perhaps the Church. On this point 
he was not clear. It seemed to him that that logic was en- 
tirely wrong and that if the mother of the arts was an art, 
that was all embracing ; the father must have similar quali- 
fications, only be more masculine. What about the art of 
engineering, or even the art of town planning? Could 
these claim a paternal relation ? 

But, apart from those highly speculative aspects con- 
cerned with the paternal and maternal question, a more 
serious one was the question of the growth and develop- 
ment of the children. Was it not a fact that the children 
had of late become a little provocative, and were not there 
occasions when the son was father to the man ? It seemed 
to him, for instance, that the arts of painting and sculpture 
had, in certain modern phases of expression, surrounded 
themselves with an investiture of architecture. 

Certain modern phases of art, as, for instance, that kind 
of sculpture which had a distinctly architectural character 
and convention in its modelling, demanded as a setting, 
a certain kind of big undecorated wall surface and simple 
massing—no mouldings, no cornice, no base. The same 
might be said of wall painting, and there was no doubt 
that the better appreciation, which had recently crept 
through the world of art, for the more subtle and finer 
qualities of sculpture had largely been responsible for 
changes in architecture. Strictly, all classical architecture 
which was of a Palladian or a decadent nature was a kind of 
architecture which might be regarded purely as spectacu- 
lar, largely developed out of picture painting and the 
grouping of sculpture. 

But, if we considered architecture as the mother of the 
arts, we could not include with her natural children that 
phase of painting which is known as the easel picture, and 
that phase of sculpture which was known as the pedestal 
piece. Whilst we would not exactly describe these as 
prodigals, they were certainly rebellious children, and did 
not belong to the happy family where architecture was the 
mother of the arts. 

Mr. R. H. Wilenski lamented the ubiquity of a few types 
of ornamental stock mouldings in contemporary architec- 
ture, and urged the necessity for the employment by 
architects of sculptors to design new ornaments. In his 
opinion art had suffered greatly from the divorce of paint- 
ing from architecture represented by the Dutch school of 
naturalism in the seventeenth century. He referred, inci- 
dentally, to a banquet given in Venice in the sixteenth 
century where all the ornaments on the table, which were 
made of sugar, were designed by Sansovino. 

Mr. Alfred Thornton (honorary secretary of the New 
English Art Club) in seconding a vote of thanks to the 
leader of the debate, said that coming from the country as 
he did, possibly his head was not as clear as the heads of 
those who lived in towns. He confessed to being rather 
muddled by all this search for paternity, indeed after 
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hearing the various speakers he had come to the conclusion 
that they might all be wrong! He had noticed one factor 
running through the speeches—an emphasis on the im- 
portance of construction. He did not believe that archi- 
tecture was the mother of the arts, or that she had ever 
been. The parents of the arts were two fundamental in- 
stincts in human nature—the universal sex instinct, using 
that word in its widest application, and the universal 
instinct for construction. ‘The latter was, he believed, 
essential not only in the practical arts but in the contem- 
plative arts, such as the fine arts, where th's instinct acted 
at contemplative levels as an end in itself. The element of 
- construction was always present in anything that struck 
one as beautiful, since fine art, the aim of which was the 
apprehension of beauty, was, like the other arts, orcered 
imagining. This was seen now in painting, especially in 
recent painting. With the impressionists, towards the end, 
order was being lost, but Cézanne restored order to paint- 
ing, and construction was sought for by modern painters 
more than ever. Furthermore, even in pure science the 
discoverer of a new theory was often first struck by its 
beauty. Henri Poincar’, the mathematician, described 
the beauty of some of his solutions to mathematical pro- 
blems as being the first element to strike him—in fact these 
solutions satisfied his constructive instinct, which was 
working at a contemplative and non-practical level. It 
seemed,then, that it was on this common ground the arts and 
sciences met. But architecture, if not the mother of the 
arts, might be said to be their elder sister, and a link be- 
tween the sciences and the arts, both practical and con- 
templative, sharing in the qualities of both as she did. 

The mental processes, if not the matter, involved in the 
great discoveries of pure science were identical with those 
involved in esthetic experience, and here it was that art and 
science might one day join hands again, particularly when 
the present period of doubt and inquiry was passed, and 
in this they would be helped by architecture. 


Tne following contribution to the debate has been 
received from Mr. C. F. A. Voysey: 

The architectural mother of to-day, like the human 
modern mother, favours small families. In medizval times 
architects had large families of stained glass, coloured 
carving, sculptured newels, chimney-pieces, hinges that 
delighted the metal worker to make, and many others. 
But the modern architect too often contents h mself with 
the bastard children of the mass-producing machine. And 
so, much so-called modern architecture is not architecture 
at all, but merely commercial building, therefore the 
children of so corrupt a mother can never exhibit the 
aristocratic qualities that architects fostered before they 
flirted with foreign styles. Tudor architects were breeders 
of thoroughbreds, and did not produce corrupt children 
by illegitimate marriage with foreign styles. Out of their 
own requirements and conditions all the arts in those days 
were born. And like all humans, their beauty or ugliness 
depended on personal character. For assuredly all arts 
and crafts are more dependent on personal character than 
on technical excellence. 

My answer to the question, then, is yes!  Architec- 
ture is still the mother of the arts, but her children are, 
generally speaking, illegitimate. 
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THE WREN SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Wren Society was held by permission 
of the Trustees at Sir John Soane’s Museum, 13 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, on Thursday, 5 July, the President, the Ear] 
of Balfour, K.G.,O.M., in the chair. Sir Charles Oman 
K.B.E., M.A., Librarian of All Souls, delivered an address 
on ‘“‘ The Cataclysmic as opposed to the Evolutionary 
theory of History.’’ The lecturer illustrated his thesis 
by telling historical instances covering a wide field. Ip 
particular, he challenged Green’s prefatory remarks in 
his History of the English People as to the unimportance 
of wars in our national history. Lord Balfour, in thanking 
him on behalf of the Society for his most interesting dis- 
course, said that it had an application to the work of the 
Society which was to spread the fame of a great man, Sir 
Christopher Wren, to whom London owed so much. They 
were surrounded by his work and influence. The incal- 
culable cataclysm of the Great Fire of London had 
created Wren’s opportunity. Wren had been a man of 
science up to the age of thirty, after which architecture 
had absorbed him. He felt that genius did not always 
necessarily find its opportunity on this scale. He con- 
gratulated the lecturer on his challenge to Determinism. 

Sir Laurence Weaver, K.B.E., in moving a vote of 
thanks to Lord Balfour for his kindness in accepting, 
five years ago, the office of President, and so greatl; 
helping them by his presence that day, referred in 
appreciative terms on behalf of the Society to the work of 
the editors who were now completing the fifth volume 
of the Society’s work of publishing the original drawings 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

The Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, responding 
for himself and co-editor, referred to the death of 
W. H. Ward, M.A., the original secretary and editor, 
and said that the Society’s next volume would deal with 
Greenwich Hospital. He directed the attention of 
members to the proof plates of Volume V exhibited in 
the room and said they would remain on view until the 
end of August. An increase in the membership would 
greatly increase the value of the future volumes. 

Amongst those present were Sir Aston Webb and Lady 
Webb, Sir John Simpson, the Rev. E. C. Hoskyns, 
F. A. Konig, Mervyn Macartney, W. D. Carée, Judge 
E. H.Chapman, Beresford Pite, Laurence Turner, P. Giles, 
A. N. Prentice, Walter Godfrey, H. M. Fletcher, Cecil 
Brown, H. W. Hobbiss. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

It was announced in The Times of Monday, 30 July, 
that Professor W. R. Lethaby, D.Litt., F.S.A., has 
resigned the office of Surveyor to the Fabric of West- 
minster Abbey, and Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., 
P.R.I.B.A., has been appointed in his place. 


FINE ART COMMISSION. 

The London Gazette announces that the King has 
re-appointed Sir Reginald Blomfield ,R.A., who has 
retired on completion of his term of office, and has 
appointed Mr. William Reid Dick, A.R.A., to be Members 
of the Royal Fine Art Commission. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Allied Societies 


THE BOMBAY ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE SOHRAB F. BHAROOCHA MEMORIAL. 


It has been decided by the Bombay Architectural Association 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. Sohrab F. Bharoocha, 
its President for 1927-1928, by founding an Architectural 
Library in Bombay to be called ‘‘ The Sohrab F. Bharoocha 
Architectural Library.” 

An appeal has been sent out to members to build up a fund 
by donations and subscriptions. 

Crossed and order cheques should be made payable to 
“The Sohrab F. Bharoocha Memorial Fund,’’ and sent to 
the Association. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Northamptonshire 
Association of Architects was held at Northampton on 20 July, 
Mr. H. Norman, F.R.I.B.A., President, in the Chair. 

The President made sympathetic reference to the death of 
Mr. George Stevenson of Northampton. 

The Statement of Accounts, showing a balance at the bank 
of £31 14s. 3d., was approved. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Council on the 
past Session. 

The Draft Rules submitted by the Council to suit the 
enlargement of the Province by the inclusion of Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire were discussed, and after slight amend- 
ment adopted. 

From this date the Association will be known as the ‘“‘ North- 
amptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Association 
of Architects.” 

Officers for the coming Session were elected as follows :— 

President : H. Nerman, F.R.1.B.A., Northampton. Vice- 
Presidents : R. J. Williams, F.R.I.B.A., Kettering ; Major 
B. C. Deacon, F.R.I.B.A., Luton. Council: F. H. Allen, 
A.R.I.B.A., Northampton ; Lt.-Col. J. W. Fisher, F.R.1.B.A., 
Wellingborough ; J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., Kettering; S. F. 
Harris, F.R.I.B.A.JNorthampton ; Capt. H. Haines, A.R.I.B.A., 
Bedford ; W. A. Lea, L.R.I.B.A., Huntingdon ; J. Murray, 
F.R.I.B.A., Luton ; W. B. Stonebridge, F.R.I.B.A., Bedford ; 
H. F. Traylen, F.R.I.B.A., Stamford. Hon. Secretary: C. 
Crott, F.S.I., L.R.I.B.A., Northampton. Hon. Auditor : 
J. A. Piccaver, Northampton. ‘The following donations were 
decided upon :—Five guineas to the R.I.B.A. Maintenance 
Scholarship Fund. Five guineas to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Fund. One guinea to the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. 


A vote of thanks to the President closed the meeting. 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


In connection with the Society’s summer programme, a 
\isit Was arranged to Holland, and on Saturday, 21 July, a 
small party left Leeds for Amsterdam, via Hull and Rotterdam. 
A few hours were spent in Rotterdam on the Sunday and 
afforded an opportunity of seeing some of the chief public 
buildings and the central part of the town. Amsterdam was 
reached about 5 p.m. the same day, and the party left the town 
for the return journey about 5 p.m. on Tuesday, 24 July. 

In the short time available, attention was directed mainly to 
the modern domestic work in the south-eastern and south- 
Western quarters of the town, where large and extensive housing 


schemes have been carried out in recent years, and also to the 
public and commercial buildings in the busier quarters of the 
town. Much of interest was seen in the private residential 
quarters and in the large blocks of flats housing the working 
classes with the extensive open spaces between them laid out 
as lawns and gardens. The largeness of ccenception, the 
originality in design and the interesting use of material all came 
in for much discussion and attention. 

Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, met the party in Amsterdam on the Monday, and was very 
helpful in indicating subjects of interest. 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
reports that there is a proposal to demolish the Suspension 
Bridge at Marlow. This bridge was designed by Mr. 
Clarke, an engineer who designed the famous bridge 
between Buda and Pesth over the Danube. 

The stone archways which support the chains are fine 
architectural features, and the suspension bridge is still 
as sound as it was when built. It was designed to take 
loads of ten tons and will still safely carry them. The 
proposal is to substitute a Hennibique ferro-concrete 
bridge of a bow-string design, heavy by comparison, and 
less well suited to the gracious atmosphere of this length 
of the river. ‘The Society hopes to prove that the existing 
bridge can be made to serve all the traffic that is likely to 
come on it, either by strengthening the present structure 
or byaltering it. A technical advantage that suspension 
bridges have over concrete is that in building them 
there is less obstruction to the river traffic. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS. 


The British Institute in Paris has now purchased as 
their headquarters a building, 6 rue de la Sorbonne, 
opposite the Sorbonne. From 1 October Mr. Stephen 
B. Ward, M.A., formerly of Wadham College, and at 
present lecturer in Philosophy at Reading University will 
take up his appointment as resident director. 

The Secretary of the Institute writes that, in view of 
the support given to the Institute by the R.I.B.A., archi- 
tectural students will at all time be welcome. The Insti- 
tute offers exceptional opportunities for English students 
to obtain tutorial instruction in French. The complete 
course (advanced or preparatory) per term of ten weeks 
costs £6. One class per week per term is 12s. 6d. Lec- 
ture courses of one month at £2 10s. There are also 
correspondence courses, a whole school year (3 terms of 
10 weeks) costing £5, or a single term, £2. 

There is a club room at the Institute and also a library, 
and though the residential hostel wil] not be completed 
for another year, there is little difficulty for students who 
apply through the Institute in finding comfortable lodgings 
at about {10 to £12 per month. 
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CORRODED LEAD DAMP-PROOF COURSE. 

The Science Standing Committee have obtained per- 
mission from Mr. Charles Holden [F.] and Dr. R. E. 
Stradling, Director of Building Research, to publish the 
following letters and photograph, which, they think, will 
be of interest to members. The photograph was kindly 
supplied by the Building Research Department. 


9 Knightsbridge, 
Hyde Park Corner, S.W.1, 
21 May 1928. 

Dear Mr. MacAtister,—I have recently had a sample 
of lead damp-proof course sent to me which was very 
badly corroded. A portion of this, I forwarded to Dr. 
Stradling, Director of Building Research, and have 
received from him a very interesting report. I have his 
permission to send you a copy. 

Dr. Stradling informs me his attention has been called 
to several cases where the lead has been severely corroded 
in contact with cement, and in view of the general 
interest of this subject, he proposes to publish a short 
bulletin dealing with the cases which have been investi- 
gated. 

This should be a matter of considerable interest to 
the profession. 

i also take the liberty of forwarding a small piece of 
the lead in question, as you might like to refer this 
matter to your Science Standing Committee.—Yours 
sincerely, 

(Signed) CHARLES HOLDEN. 
Ian MacAlister, Esq., 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


15 May 1928. 
Dear Sirs,—We have been extremely interested by the 
portion of a corroded damp course which you sent us. 
The reddish yellow corrosion product has been analysed 
and found to consist entirely of lead oxide, PbO. 
















Photograph of corroded lead damp course from Me ssrs. 
Adams, Holden and Pearson, showing partial conversion 


of the lead street to a brittle corrosion product—lead oxide. 
Cases of corrosion of lead similar to the one under con- 
sideration must be very rare, though they are by no means 
unknown. When lead is placed in contact with fresh lime 
mortar or cement in damp situations, under conditions 
which prevent access of carbon dioxide, the combined 
action of moisture and oxygen causes rapid corrosion. 
The presence of small quantities of carbon dioxide 
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will prevent the corrosion of the lead since, very 


A : - pidly, a 
protective film coating of lead carbonate is forme:!. This 
is what usually happens when lead is used on roofs, though 
even here, corrosion may take place as a result of water- 


carrying lime washings from adjacent mortar, but 
the action ceases fairly soon either from formation of the 
protective film on the lead or from carbonation of the 
lime. 

In the instance reported to us, apparently the lead has 
been attacked by rain water passing through the Portland 
stone coping and then through the bricks and cement 
mortar. The carbon dioxide present in the rain water 
has been removed, entering into chemical combination 
with the cement mortar, but the dissolved oxygen has 
passed or: to the damp course and set up corrosion. 

A similar case of corrosion was found on our own 
premises, where a lead pipe had been embedded in con- 
crete ; the walls of the pipe were about 4.5 millimetres 
thick and the corrosion had actually penetrated the pipe in 
places. As nearly as we can tell, the pipe had been in 
position between thiity and forty years. 

Another instance at the Technical High School, Char- 
lottenburg, has been described by Kohlmeyer. 

To suggest what should be done to prevent troubles 
of this sort is rather difficult. They are rare, because even 
though lead is placed in contact with cement or lime the 
mortar is usually carbonated before the lead is destroyed 
or dangerously affected, and we are therefore reluctant 
to suggest a widespread modification of common practice 
which may only be warranted in a very few cases. No 
doubt a coating of bitumen would protect the lead, and 
this would be a wise precaution in important works 
where a failure of the damp course would be disastrous.— 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. E. STrRaDLinc, 
Director of Building Research. 
Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson, 

9 Knightsbridge, 

Hyde Park Corner, S.W.1. 





THE FOUNDLING ESTATE. 

The Council publish the following letter which has 
been received from the Foundling Estate Protection 
Association, with the earnest request that members of 
the R.I.B.A. will do all in their power to support the 
work of the Association financially and in any other way 
possible :— 

The Foundling Estate Protection Association, 

DraR S1R,—The aims of the Association are to preserve as 
far as possible in their present state the amenities of The 
Foundling Estate, and its neighbourhood, and to promote or 
aid in the promotion of such schemes as may appear likely to 
achieve this object. 

In order that the necessary work may be carried on and that 
no opportunity may be lost of taking action in defence of these 
amenities, it is essential that the Committee which is responsible 
for carrying out the policy of the Association should be assured 
of the support of a strong body of public opinion, and of such 
financial support as will enable it to make that opinion effective 
We are confident that what has already been done will be 
approved not only by those who are directly interested in the 
neighbourhood, but by all who care for the protection of open 
spaces and places of historic interest. We believe that in endea- 
vouring to protect this particular place we are doing something 
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to strengthen all similar movements, and both on general and 
particular grounds we appeal for your support. 

A yearly subscription of not less than ten shillings entitles to 
membership of the Association ; donations, whether of larger 
or smaller amounts, will be gratefully accepted, 

The following is a brief summary of what has been done by 
the Association and of the present position. 

The Association owes its birth to the attempt made by the 
purchasers of the Foundling Estate to transfer Covent Garden 
Market to the site of the Foundling Hospital. Fortunately this 
could not be done without the sanction of Parliament ; and the 
withdrawal of the Covent Garden Market Bill was an encourag- 
ing example of what public opinion when fairly roused can 
accomplish. ‘The next danger arose from the desire of the 
purchasers to find some scheme which would recoup them for 
the extravagant price which, with the transference of the 
Market in their minds, they had paid for the Estate ; they pro- 
posed, and still propose, to build enormous blocks of flats 
100 feet high on the site of the Hospital, with a new road 
running across it and cutting off parts of the gardens of Bruns- 
wick and Mecklenburgh Squares. 
repelling this invasion : one is to get the public authorities to 
forbid.it ; the other is to promote such a scheme for using the 
site in an appropriate manner as will attract enough public 
support to enable the Hospital and its surrounding spaces to be 
bought from the present owners. Efforts have been and are 
being made in both these directions. A scheme was proposed 
for the utilisation of the Hospital and grounds for an Inter- 
national University Hostel, to be known as Coram Hall, in 
memory of the founder of the Hospital ; this scheme had re- 
ceived influential support when it became evident that the 
Governors of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street 
were anxious to secure the site for additional accommodation ; 
further consideration of the Coram Hall scheme was therefore 
postponed, and it was decided to support the Hospital authori- 
ties, subject to certain safeguards regarding the preservation of 
the amenities of the site, and in particular the setting aside of 
the Forecourt of the Foundling Hospital to be used as a public 
garden. A Joint Committee, consisting of representatives of the 
Children’s Hospital and of the Association, has been actively 
engaged in promoting this scheme. 

On the other line of action valuable work has been done, 
including the presentation of evidence before the Royal 
Commission on London Squares and the Public Inquiry into 
the L.C.C. Town Planning Scheme ; the Association has taken 
part in the deputations to the L.C.C., and has stimulated the 
asking of questions in Parliament. Acting upon the instruc- 
tions given by the General Meeting of the Association on 
3} April, the General Committee is paying special attention 
tothe protection of the Forecourt. ‘Two deputations have urged 
the L.C.C. to contribute to a fund to be raised for its purchase. 
An appeal which was entered on behalf of the residents par- 
ticularly affected before the Tribunal set up under the Building 
\cts was directed against certain objectionable features in the 
proposed blocks of flats. ‘The General Committee supported 
and made itself financially responsible for this appeal ; it was 
eventually withdrawn as the Committee were unable with the 
funds at their disposal to face so large an expenditure as would 
have been entailed if the proceedings had been carried through ; 
but valuable time was gained, and important facts were brought 
to light upon which action may still be taken. 

The need for vigilance, and for readiness to act upon ever) 
pportunity, is greater than ever ; but we have public opinion 
m our side, and public opinion ‘still counts, when it is kept 
informed ; in this at least every member of the Association can 
help. 

We appeal confidently to members of the Association for a 
continuance of their support, not only bysending their subscrip- 
tions, but by inducing others to join us : and to all whom this 
etter may reach, for such assistance as it may be in their power 


There are two ways of 
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to give. Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Foundling Estate Protection Association, 
10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1 
R. F. CHOLMELEY, 
Chairman of the General Committee. 





THE INSTITUTE OF ARBITRATORS 
INCORPORATED. 
28 BeprorD Square, LONDON, W.C.1 
ARBITRATION COMPETITION, SESSION 1928-29. 

The Council of the Institute of Arbitrators extends tu 
Associates of the Institute and to eligible members of other 
kindred bodies and students of technical institutions, an 
invitation to organise and take part in arbitrations to be held 
unde1 conditions which will afford competitors instruction and 
praciice in arbitration work. 

Competitors must be under thirty years of age on 8 October 
1928, and must enter in teams of six, each comprising two 
‘ parties,’ two ‘‘ advocates,’? and two “expert witnesses.’ 
One member of each team must act as ‘‘ organiser ’’ and be 
responsible for supplying the competitors with any information 
they may require either from the Institute or otherwise, and 
for furnishing to the Institute all documents and other infor- 
mation required by the Council. The Institute is unable to 
assist in the formation of teams or to provide copies of any 
documents submitted or deposited by competitors. 

The Council may at its discretion permit changes to be 
made in the personnel of a team in cases of illness or other 
unavoidable causes, provided notification is given to the 
Institute before the hearing. 

The following dates are to be noted by intending com- 
petitors :—Last day for depositing entries and submissions, 
Monday, 8 October 1928 ; lest day for depositing statements 
of claim and defence, Tuesday, 6 November 1928; hearings 
on dates to be arranged with competitors, 27 November to 
11 December 1928 ; Open meeting, 6.30 p.m., at 28 Bedford 
Square: arbitrators’ reports and announcement of results, 
Tuesday, 15 January 1929. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
g JULY 1928. 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNCIL. 

The President, Mr. Walter Tapper, addressed a few 
words of welcome to the new members of the Council. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1928 

On the motion of the President a very hearty vote of 
thanks was passed in favour of the President and Council 
of the Wessex Society of Architects and all those who 
offered hospitality and contributed to the success of the 
recent Conference at Bath. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE ALLIED SOCIETIES’ CONFERENCE. 

Recommendations submitted by the Allied Societies’ 
Conference for the reconstitution of the Conference were 
unanimously approved by the Council who will take the 
necessary steps for putting the proposals into operation 
in 1929. 

R.1.B.A. DEBATES BETWEEN ARCHITECTS, MASTER CRAFTS- 
MEN AND SPECIALISTS. 

‘The Council approved a recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education that during the Session 
1928-1929 aseries of four meetings for discussion should 
be held at the R.I.B.A. between Architects on the one 
hand and Specialists and Master Craftsmen on the other. 
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EDUCATION. 

The Board reported that in response to the request 
of the Council the Institute of Builders had consented 
to urge their members to give facilities for architectural 
students to obtain some practical experience in the work 
of building. 

The Council approved the recommendation of the 
Board that all members of the R.I.B.A. should be asked 
to assist the Institute of Builders in the development of 
their policy of obtaining for building students practical 
experience in the work of an Architect by affording the 
necessary facilities wherever possible. 


BUILDING STUDENTS AND ARCHITECTURAI 


METHODS OF INTERESTING Boys AND GIRLS IN SCHOOLS 
IN ARCHITECTURE AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

The report of a Special Committee of the Board on 
methods of interesting boys and girls in schools in 
Architecture and kindred subjects was submitted to the 
Council. 

Subject to consideration by the Finance and House 
Committee of the financial aspect of the proposals the 
recommendations of the Special Committee were 
approved by the Council. 

THE PROBATIONERSHIP. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was agreed 
that the R.I.B.A. should accept Drawing or Art (1) as 
an alternative to a subject trom the group of subjects 
comprising Mechanics or Physics or Higher Mathematics 
or Chemistry or Physics-and-Chemistry ; or (2) as an 
alternative to one of the subjects from the group History 
or Geography ; or (3) as an alternative subject to one 
language other than English 

It was also agreed that the R.I.B.A. should require 
candidates who submit a certificate of having passed one 
of the recognised public examinations but who have not 
included drawing as one of their subjects, to submit 
drawings in accordance with the regulations in support 
of their applications. 


RECOGNITION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE ‘TESTIMONIES OF 
STUDY FOR THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
On the recommendation of the Board it was decided 

to allow Students in the following Schools to submit for 

consideration by the Testimony of Study Examiners 
portfolios of their School work in lieu of the Testimonies 
of Study required by the regulations of admission to the 

R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination : 

The School of Architecture, University 
Dublin. 

The Department of Architecture, The Burslem School 
of Art. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, THE 

OF MANITOBA. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided 
to recognise the Department of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba for exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination for its three years’ full-time day School 
course. 


College, 


UNIVERSITY 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, THE 'TECHNICAI 
COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided 

to recognise under the usual conditions, the five years’ 
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Diploma Course of the Department of Architecture of 
the ‘Technical College, Cardiff, for exemption from the 
Final Examination, with the exception of that portion 
relating to Professional Practice, provided that the 
R.I.B.A. Council shall nominate annually for 
being the two External Examiners required. 


he time 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, BRISTO 


On the recommendation of the Board it was decided to 
continue the recognition of the four years’ part-time 
course of the Bristol School of Architecture for exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF 
WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided 
to recognise the following courses of the School of 
Architecture, University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg: 

(1) The five years’ Diploma Course under the usual 
conditions, for exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination. 

(2) The first three years of the Degree Course, 
under the usual conditions, for exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination. 

(3) The full five years’ Degree Course, under the 
usual conditions, for exemption from the Final 
Examination except that portion relating to 
Professional Practice. 


EXEMPTION FROM THE FINAL EXAMINATION AND 
PART-TIME COURSES. 

In the cases of the Schools of Architecture at Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, it was decided that students 
who had received exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination after a five years’ part-time course should 
receive exemption from the Final Examination except 
that portion relating to Professional Practice, after 
satisfactorily completing a further period of two years’ 
full-time study in the Day Schools, provided that they 
had finished their apprenticeship. 


THE STUDENTSHIP R.I.B.A. AND SCHOOLS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE R.I.B.A. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

The Council approved the recommendation of the 
Board that students of Recognised Schools who are 
entitled to exemption from the Intermediate Examination 
shall be required to come up for election as Students 
within one year of the completion of their School course 
exempting them from the Intermediate Examination, and 
that students who do not present themselves for election 
as Students within one year, except with the special 
permission of the Board, shall be required to take the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination in the usual way 1! 
they wish to qualify for candidature as Students. 


AcE LIMIT FoR ENTRY TO THE RECOGNISED SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Council approved the recommendation of the 
Board that the age limit of 17 years for entry to a Recog- 
nised School of Architecture be adhered to except when 
a candidate can produce a Matriculation or equivalent 
Examination certificate. 
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THE SOANE MEDALLION, 1928. 

The Board reported that they had approved the pro- 
gramme of study proposed by Mr. L. W. T. White [4.] 
Soane Medallist, 1928. 

THE HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE, 1927. 

The Board reported that they had approved the pro- 
sramme of study proposed by Mr. G. R. Dawbarn [A.], 
Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman, 1927. 


Tue COMPETITIONS FOR THE SOANE MEDALLION AND THE 
VicroRY SCHOLARSHIP AND THE £200 ‘TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP OF THE RoyAL ACADEMY. 

The Council approved the recommendation of the 
Board that the winner of the £200 Travelling Studentship 
of the Royal Academy be admitted direct to the final 
stage of the competition for the Soane Medallion or the 

Victory Scholarship. 

Tue R.I.B.A. (HENRY JARVIS) STUDENTSHIP, 1928. 

The Board reported that the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome had awarded the R.I.B.A. 
(Henry Jarvis) Studentship, 1928, to Mr. Leonard 
William Thornton White [A.] 


BEQUEST OF Books BY THE LATE Mr. ANDREW OLIVER. 

The Literature Standing Committee reported that they 
had accepted a selection of valuable architectural books 
from the Library of the late Mr. Andrew Oliver, and on 
their recommendation it was decided to offer some 
volumes of selections from the 4.A. Sketch Book to the 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects, subject to the 
consent of the late Mr. Oliver’s executors. 

SALARIED MEMBERS OF THE R.I.B.A. 

The Council have decided to appoint a permanent 
Committee to be known as the “ Salaried Members 
Committee ’’ to look after the interests of salaried mem- 


bers of the R.I.B.A. 
RESEARCH ON Dry Rot IN TIMBER. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee the Council have decided to make further 
representations to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research regarding the necessity for additional 
research work on dry rot in timber and on possible cures 
for this and similar diseases. 


LONDON DiocEsAN FuND: ADVISORY PANEL OF ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

At the request of the Building Committee of the London 
Diocesan Fund the Council have agreed to nominate a 
small panel of specially qualified architects to act in an 
honcrary and advisory capacity with regard to new 
church buildings in the London Diocese. 

THE SOUTH-EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Council approved the application of the newly 
formed South-Eastern Society of Architects for admission 
as an Allied Society of the R.I.B.A. 

THE SINGAPORE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Singapore Society of Architects, which were submitted 
in accordance with the terms of Bye-law 82, were 
approved by the Council, 
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CoMITE PERMANENT INTERNATIONALE DES ARCHITECTES. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher’s resignation as a member of 
the British Section of the C.P.I.A. was accepted with 
regret. Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] has been 
appointed in his place. 


LONDON COUNCIL FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS. 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] has been re-appointed 
as the R.I.B.A. representative on the London Council 
for the National Registration of Plumbers. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE: ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 


TIMBERS. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.], Mr. W. E. Vernon 
Crompton [F.] and Mr. Digby L. Solomon [F.] have 
been re-appointed as the R.I.B.A. representatives on the 
Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on Timbers. 

SUNLIGHT LEAGUE. 

Mr. Francis Hooper [F.] has been appointed as the 
R.I.B.A. representative on the Sunlight League. 

BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 

The following appointments have been made :— 

Sectional Committee on Bridges and General 
Building Construction : Mr. A. Alban Scott [F.]. 

Sub-Committee on Cast Iron Half Round, O.G. and 
other Moulded Gutters : Mr. G. N. Kent [Z.]. 


Sub-Committee on Asphalt for Roofing : Mr. Edwin 
Gunn [A.]. 
EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION : GOVERNING COUNCIL. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F’.] has been re-appointed as 
the R.I.B.A. representative on the Governing Council 
of the Empire Forestry Association. 

BRITISH WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION: STANDING 

COMMITTEE ON WATER REGULATIONS. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and Lt.-Col. P. A. 
Hopkins [L.] have been re-appointed as the R.I.B.A. 
representatives on the Standing Committee on Water 
Regulations of the British Waterworks Association. 

PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL. 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.] was appointed as the 
R.I.B.A. representative on the Professional Classes Aid 
Council. 

Court OF GOVERNORS OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
THE SouTH WEST OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre [F’.[ was re-appointed as the 
R.I.B.A. representative on the Court of Governors of 
the University College of the South West of England. 

THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected Mr. Eugéne 
Payette (Montreal, Canada) to the Fellowship under the 
powers defined in the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 

APPLICATION FOR ELECTION AS SUBSCRIBER. 

One application was approved. 
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BUILDING STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL EXPE- 
RIENCE IN THE WORK OF AN ARCHITECT. 
At the request of the Council of the R.I.B.A., the Insti- 

tute of Builders have consented to urge their members to 

give facilities for architectural students to obtain some 
practical experience in the work of building. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., in response to a similar 
request from the Institute of Builders, feel that it would be 
desirable for suitable building students to obtain practical 
experience in architects’ offices. They hope, therefore, 
that members of the R.I.B.A. will assist building students 
to obtain practical experience in the work of an architect 
* by affording wherever possible the necessary facilities. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
ANDERSON AND WEBB SCHOLARSHIP 
The R.I.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship of 
£70 per annum, tenable at Cambridge University School 
of Architecture, is now available for two or three years 
from October next. Particulars are obtainable from Mr. 
Edward Bullough, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
announce the following awards of R.I.B.A. Maintenance 
Scholarships in Architecture : 

Tue A.G.B.I1. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 

This Scholarship which was awarded to J. F. D. 
Wylson, of Whitstable, Kent, in 1927, has been renewed 
for a second year. It is of £100 in value and is tenable 
for a maximum period of three years from the date of 
award. 

Tue R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 

In 1926 Scholarships tenable, subject to satisfactory 
progress, for three years, were awarded to : 

B. I. Day (School of Architecture, R.W.A., Bristol). 

E. L. W. Davies (Bartlett School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of London). 

E. i White (Bartlett School of Architecture, University 
of London). 

H. Jackson (School of Architecture, Birmingham). 

A. K. Brown (School of Architecture, Armstrong Col- 
lege, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 

These Scholarships have been renewed in each case for 
the third year. 

Tue R.I.B.A. 4TH AND 5TH YEAR MAINTENANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 

This Scholarship, which was awarded to C. J. Bartlett, 
of the Welsh School of Architecture, Cardiff, in 1927, has 
been renewed for another year. It is of the value of {100 
and is tenable, subject to satisfactory progress, for two 
vears in the fourth and fifth year courses at a School of 
Architecture recognised by the R.I.B.A. by a student who 
has already completed a three years’ course in a recognised 
school. 

QUALIFICATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
COMPETITION FOR THE TITE PRIZE. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have decided that in 
future the competition for the Tite Prize shall be confined 
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to those who have passed the R.I.B.A. Intermediate or 
equivalent examination or who produce certificates from 
responsible architects to the effect that they have reached 
the required standard. Students who, at the time of 
taking the Final “en loge ” Competition, will have sat 
for the R.I.B.A. Final or equivalent Examination will not 
be eligible to compete. 

THE EXAMINATIONS. 

July 1928. 

THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 

The Final Examination qualifying for candidature as 
Associate R.I.B.A. was held in London and Edinburgh 
from 4 to 12 July 1928. 

Of the 62 candidates examined (five of whom took 
Part I only) 34 passed (four in Part I only) and 28 were 
relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows :— 

Henry Brown, Frank Henry Carr (Part I only), James 
Thomas Castle, Sidney George Chaplin (Part I only). 
Harold John Coates, Albert Dick Cordiner, Thomas 
Smith Cordiner, Roger Henley Cope Cornford, Benjamin 
Cowser, George Kenneth Crowe, Clifford Ewart Culpin 
(Part I only), Samuel Roland Driver, Joseph Fogden, 
Hugh Hubbard Ford (Part I only), Francis Stephen Fry, 
James Andrew Gardiner, George Stancliffe Garnett, 
Denis Edmund Harrington, Edward Richard Bingham 
Harriss, John Dennis Harriss, William David Hartley. 
William Martin Hutchison, John William Lee, Edward 
Cyril Mount (distinction in thesis), Cecil James Parker, 
Kenneth John Renshaw Peacock. Laurence Raby, Frederic 
Lionel Randle, Meredith Saphir Smith, Stanley Harold 
Smith, John Ernest Sunter, Gordon Sutcliffe, Geoige 
Pearsons Warren, James William Gilchrist Wilson. 

THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION. 

The Special Examination qualifying for candidature as 
Associate R.I.B.A. was held in London from 4 to 10 July 
1928. 

Of the 13 candidates examined five passed and eight 
were relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows :— 

Charles George Gordon Bennett, Fred Kershaw, 
Arthur Milner Lusby, Roland Wood, Hubert Ollyett 
Woodhouse. 

EXAMINATION IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE FOR 
STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED 
FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE R.J.B.A. FINAL Exami- 
NATION. 

The examination was held in London and Edinburgh 
on 10 and 12 July 1928. Of the 52 candidates examined 
458 passed and four were relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows :— 

Tolson Murray Ashford, Frances Barker, Richard 
Theodore Beck, Kenneth Andrew Begg, Stephen Noel 
Bertram, William Raymond Boyd Bertram, William 
George Rowntree Bodie, James Wardrop Buchanan, 
Brian Coglan, James Simpson Conway, William Arthur 
Smith Cormack, John Eadie Waddel Dallachy, Alex- 
ander John Davidson, Alma Josephine Dicker, Stanley 
James Docking, Bruce Martin Flegg, Janet Fletcher, 
Donald Alexander Fowler, Roderick Donald Fraser, 
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Graeme Ian Campbell Highet, Ruth Knox Jackson, 
Robert Furneaux Jordan, John Thompson King, Owain 
Gwynedd Lewis, John Trevor Lloyd, Anthony William 
George Lowther, William McCrea, Margaret Jean 
McEwan, Irene Joanna Macfadyen, Iar. Donald MacGilli- 
vray, Archibald MacLean, Charles Edward Moor: 
Graham Philip Noble, Edward Brian O’Rorke, Alec 
Owen, Henry Thomas Parry, Constance Winifred 
Preston, Duthie Ritchie, Henry Pearce Robbie, Leslie 
Hugh Bennett Roberts, Betty Scott, Theodora Christine 
Stanley, Alexander Steele, Eric Langdon Thompson, 
Charles Austin Charlewood Turner, William George 
Whyte, David John Williams, Lawrence Paul Williams. 


THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN DESIGN FOR FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Special Examination in Design for former Mem- 
bers of the Society of Architects to qualify for the Asso- 
ciateship R.I.B.A. was held in London from 4 to 9 July 
1928. Of the three candidates examined one passed and 
two were relegated. 

The successful candidate is as follows :— 

Leonard Walter Tracey. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, May AND JULY 1928. 

The questions set at the Intermediate, Final and Special 
Examinations held in May and July 1928, have been published, 
and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 1s. (exclusive of 
postage). 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students at the meeting 

of the Council held on 9g July 1928. 

AcwoRTH : WINIFRED BARBARA, 35 Shootup Hil!, N.W.2. 

ApKINS : FREDERICK WILLIAM CHARLES, ‘‘ Delamere,’’ Elm- 
wood Avenue, Harrow, Middlesex. 

BaRKER : LESLIE WINSON, 48 School Board Lane, Chester field. 

BARNES: VicTOR CHARL:zS, 67 Moss Road, Urmston, Man- 
chester. 

BeLoE : JOHN DouG tas, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Benoy : WALTER GORDON, 98 Claude Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 

BLACKETT : WINIFRED MAYNARD, 8 Eldon Road, N.W.3. 

BopieE : WILLIAM GEORGE ROWNTREE, 32 Clifton Road, Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 

CARTER : FRANK RANDLE, Central Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court 
Road, W.C.1. 

CHAPLIN : SIDNEY GEORGE, 1 Lansdowne Place, W.C.1. 

CLAYTON : WILLIAM PoTTerR, South View, Hapton, nr. Burn- 
ley, Lancs. 

Conway : JAMES Simpson, 11 Dysart Road, Kirkcaldy. 

Cormack: WILLIAM ARTHUR SMITH, Braemoray, Lossie- 
mouth, Morayshire. 

Crowe : GEORGE KENNETH, c/o Bank of Montreal, 9 Water- 
loo Place, S.W.1. 

CUNLIFFE: EDWARD JOHN, 59 East Road, Longsight, Man- 
cheste1. 

Day: CoLIN SYDNEY, 63 Oakleigh Road, New Southgate, 
N.11. 

EDEN : WILLIAM ARTHUR, 10 Balmoral Terrace, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

Fancotr : WiLLIAM Epmunp, c/o A. H. Hallam, 12 Bowling 
Green Street, Leicester. 

FARRELL : JOHN EDMUND, Park Crescent, Station Road, West 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Fiecc: Bruce Martin, ‘‘ Southdene,” 
5. Woodford, Essex. 

FowLeR : DoNaLD ALEXANDER, 108 Church Street, Inverness. 
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FRASER : RODERICK DONALD, co Presslie, 68 Schoolhill, Aber- 
deen. 

GILLETT : MARGARET, 5, Downshire Hill, N.W.3. 

Gray: ALEXANDER Stuart, 8 Richmond Gardens, Hendon, 
N.W.4. 

HarDING: DouG.Las Epison, 304 London Road, S. Lowes- 
toft, Suffolk. 

Harriss : JOHN DENNIS, 17 St. Stephen’s Road, Ealing. 

Hay: GEORGE STANLEY, “‘ Tweed House,” 58 Grove Road, 
Wanstead, E.11. 

HUTCHISON : WILLIAM MartTIN, 1 Belsize Park Gardens, 
Hampstead. 

JACKSON : RuTH Knox, 40 Morningfield Road, Aberdeen. 

JACOBSON : LESLIE STURMER, 361 The Cliff, Hr. Broughton, 
Manchester. 

KEAN: JOHN Epwarp RosBert GRIFFIN, 23 
Avenue, West Ealing, W.13. 

KNIGHTON : PHiLip Harovp, ‘‘ The Crest,’”” Longedge Lane, 
Wingerworth, nr, Chesterfield. 

Lee: JosePH WILLIAM, Leville House, Rotherham Road, 
Hemsworth, nr. Pontefract. 

LuMLEY: Davip Francis, Lavender Cottage, 7 Browning 
Avenue, Prittlewel!, Essex. 

Maysury : MatTTHew, 64 Albion Road, Dalston, E.8. 

Meep : HusBert LEsLikz, 9 Reigate Road, Seven Kings, Essex. 

Murray: Bruce HAypDEN RICHARDSON, Oficina via y Obras, 
F.C.S. Guanahani 322, Buenos Aires. 

PADMORE: ROBERT BARTON, 10 Culliford Road, Dorchester. 


Kingsdown 


PePLER: Marion, Apsley, Beechwood Road, Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 
Pescop: Haro_p GeorGE, 15 Wansbeck Road, Jarrow, co. 


Durham. 

Pirtaway : Haro_p, “ Hillside,’’ Calls Lane, Hill Top, West 
Bromwich. 

RITCHIE: DUTHIE, 20 Rose Street, Aberdeen. 

SMITH : ARTHUR LLEWELLYN, 5 The Grove, Highgate Village, 
N.6. 

TADMAN : JAMES ALBERT, C/o 1 Nipper Lane, Whitefield, nr. 
Manchester. 

‘TANTON : HuBert JOHN, Architectural Association, 34 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 

‘TOWNSEND : JOHN BERNARD, 350 Fosse Road North, Leicester 

Twicc: WILLIAM Lesiiz, Dormy House, Walton-on-Hill, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 

Warp: Lesiie Burnett, Craigside, Monton Green, Eccles. 

WILBOND: FRANCIS STANLEY, 92 Chesterfield Road, St. 
Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 


WILLSON : GEORGE HERBERT, 81 Upper Gloucester Place, 
N.W.1. 
Wuyvz : WILLIAM GEORGE, 91 Sunnyside Road, Aberdeen. 


The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on the 23 July, 1928. 
BEGG,KENNETH ANDREW: 94 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh. 
BoLTon : JAMES HuGu, 8, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, 


KING : ELIZABETH STEVENSON, 26 Regent Park Square, Glas- 
gow, S.1. 

MILLER: JAMES, 22 Lennox Avenue, Scotstoun, Glasgow, W. 

MircuHett : THomas, ‘“‘ Dunolly,’”? Dalhousie Road, Barnhill, 
Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire, N.B. 

PATKER : VITHAL MUKUND, 112 Gower Street, W.C.i. 

PHILLIPSON : BEATRIX JANET, College House, Finchley, N.3. 

SaMways : ERNEST GEORGE, c/o Mrs. John Patterson, 14th 
Road, Khar, Bombay 21, India. 

SMEED : CHARLES WILLIAM JAMES, Electric House, Station 
Road, Chingford, E.4. 

SMITH : JAMEs, 160 Cambridge Drive, Glasgow, W., Scotland. 

STEELE: ALEXANDER, The Quarry, Bo’ness, West Lothian. 














R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the period 1 December 1927 to 18 June 1928 
the following have been registered as Probationers of the 
Royal Institute :— 


AGGAS : WILLIAM JOHN, 73 Hayes Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

AINLE GEORGE ERNES Pa Wood Nook, Avison Road, Milns- 
bridge, Huddersfield. 

ALpous : HAROLD NorMAN, 31 Union Square, Islington, N.1. 

ALLEN : EpGar, 12 Wardle Street, Haulgh, Bolton. 

ALLEN : FREDERICK Howarp, Christ Church House, Malvern 
Road, Cheltenham, Glos. 

ANDERSON : GEORGE JOHNSTONE, 34 Irvine Place, Aberdeen. 

ANDERSON: LIONEL GORDON, Westminster House, Long- 
market Street, Capetown. 

ANTONY: ADDIAKKALAM, Cc 0 
Secretariat. 

APPLEYARD: LEesSLIE TAYLOR, 56 Blackman Lane, Leeds. 

ApTED, EpwiIN WALTER, 275 Monument Road, Birmingham. 

ARMSTRONG, GEORGE WILLIAM: ** Windermere,’ Kelvin 
Parade, Cliftonville, Belfast. 

ASHWORTH : HENRY INGHAM, 
Stockport. 

ATKINSON : JOHN RoseErT, Percy Lodge, East Sheen, S.W.14 

ATKINSON: KENNETH, 68 Hilderthorpe Road, Bridlington. 

ATKINSON : WILLIAM RHODES, Riverside, Myrtle Park, Bingley, 
Yorks. 

BappDILEY: FRANCIS OLIVER, 2 
Street, co. Durham. 

BAINES : KENNETH, Gipton Hotel, Roundhay, Leeds. 

BAKER: GEORGE WILLIAM, 56 South Frederick Street, South 
Shields, co. Durham. 

BaLL: JAMES CEpDRIC, 58 Crystal Road, South Shore, Black- 
pool. 

BANA: Russi BEjonyji, 5 Rona Road, Mansfield Road, N.W.3. 

BARKER: LESLIE WINSON, 48 School Board Lane, Chester- 
field, Derbys. 

BARNARD: ALBERT EDWARD, co Commonwealth 
Australia, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
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BarNes : HAROLD GEOFFREY, 82 Hampton Road, Southport, 
Lancs. 

BATEMAN : GEORGE MAYNARD, 21 Gloucester Street, Stroud, 
Glos. 

BaTeR: ARTHUR HENRY: 31 Walcot Square, Kennington 


Road, $.E.11. 
BaYLiFF: WILFRED JAMES 
Cumberland. 
BeprorD : Eric, 10 Ashwell Road, Heaton, Bradford, Yorks. 
BELL: ALAN, ‘‘ Glendale,’’ Vivian Avenue, Wembley Hill. 
BELL: GEORGE PuiiPp, Ashton Rathbone Hall, 38 Ullet Road, 
Liverpool. 


Lorne Villas, Workington, 


BELL: MARSHALL, 8 Industrial Street, Pelton Lane Ends, 
Pelton, S.O., co. Durham. 

BENTON : Hector LAURENCE, “‘ Melrose,’’ Cranbrook Road, 
Ilford, Essex. 

BLAND: Horace, 2 Napier Street, Avlestone Road, Leicester. 


BoTTERELL: Guy DUuMVILLE Percy, Combe Edge, Oakhill 
Way, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

BouILLOoN : ERNeEsT LINDEN, Paspebiac, P.Q., Canada. 

BowDEN: GORDON EVERARD, ‘‘ Glenroy,’’ Cedars Avenue, 
Rickmansworth, Hertford. 

BrasH: SYDNEY Morrison, “‘ Highlands,’’ Primrose Valley, 
Filey, Yorks. 

BREDA: SERVAAS CHARLES 
N.S.W., Australia. 


VAN, 50 Hill Street, Orange, 


BRENTNALL: RALPH HERBERT, 28 Victoria Park, Fishponds, 
Bristol. 
Briccs: ALAN ARTHUR, “ Rutherglen,’’ Jennings Road, St. 


Albans, Herts. 
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BROWN : GEORGE Henry, 14 Sonderburg Road, Seven 


; Sisters 

Road, N.7. 

Brown : HENRY JOHN, 15 Spencer Place, Leeds. 

BROWN : NorMaAN, Park Lodge, Dial Hill, Clevedon, Somerset 

BROWN: NICHOLAS CHARLTON, Angerton Tilesheds, Hart. 
burn, Morpeth, Northumberland. 

Buck: Epwarp GERARD, 19 Montgomery Road, Sheitield. 

BUCKLEY : REGINALD FRANCIS, 2 Montague Street, Heeston. 
Notts. 

BURDEN : RuprrT BERNARD, 4 Hamilton Terrace, Shakespeare 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E.2 

BurTON : Epwin GEeorGe, 24 Falkland Road, Barnet, Herts 


BUTLER: GopFREY TEMPLE, 17 Lyndhurst Road, Southport, 
Lancs. j 
CAMPBELL : KENNETH JOHN, 2 Mayerne Road, Fltham, S.E.9. 
CARDEW : GEORGE EDWIN, 143 Dunstans Road, East Dulwich. 

S.E.22. 
CARNE: ROBERT ARTHUR, 24 Forest Avenue, Peverell, Ply 
mouth. ‘ 
CARROLL : 
Dublin. 
CARTER: PERCIVAL JOHN Tozer, 18 Mil! Street, Plymouth, 
Devon. 
Cassipy:  WILFR:D JOSEPH, 
U:mston, Manchester. 
CHALLIS: ALFRED BERTRAM, 42 
Glamorgan. 

CHANTREY : GEORGE HERBERT BARTON, Naini, 
Road, Harpfield, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

CHAPLIN: SIDNEY GEORGE, 1 Lansdowne Place, W.C.1. 

CHASE: Ramsay GORDON MaArTIN, 36 Acacia Road, St 
John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

CHATWIN : ANTHONY Bruce, 196 West Heath Road, Northfield, 
Birmingham. 

CHEWETT : GWENYDD, 26 Stanhope Gardens, London, $.W.7. 

CHRISTIE: MAXWELL Forpyce, 3 Hammersmith Road, Aber- 
deen. 

CLaRK: Ernest W1iL1AM, 8 Ashenden Road, Clapton, E.5. 

CoLeMAN: WiLiiamM THomas, All-England Lawn ‘Tennis 
Club, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

Cotes: ALec WILLIAM VAUGHAN, 87 Wells Road, Bath. 

CoLiins : EDWIN WILFRED, 27 Nutfield Road, East Dulwich, 
S.E:22. 

CoLLYER: WILLIAM, 16 St. Peter’s Place, Edinburgh. 

Cook: GEOFFREY WALTER, 35 Whitethorn Avenue, Yiewsley, 
Middlesex. 

Cooper: ARTHUR ERNEST, 82 Bloom Street, Edgeley, Stock- 
port. 

COOPER : HuGH CHRISTOPHER DUNSTAN, 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

CoopER: JOHN FERGUSON, 39 Knighton Drive, Leicester. 

Cooper: JOAN JGSEPHINE, 39 Knighton Drive, Leicester. 

Cooper : LAWRENCE WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 12 Warwick Street, 
Leicester. 

CRARER, ALISTAIR LINDSAY, Westmains, Matlock, Derbyshire, 

CRAVEN : Epwarb, 5 Highfield Lane, Keighley, Yorks. 

Criprs: Wit_tiaAM HaroLp CHING, ** Littlecote,’’ Headington, 
Oxford. 

CROCKETT: FRANCIS Rovert Davis, Butts Green, Lockerley, 
Romsey, Hants. 

CrROWE: GEORGE KENNETH, c’0 Bank of Montreal, 9 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W.1. 

CUSDIN: SIDNEY EpWaARD ‘THOMAS, 
Southend-on-Sea. ; 

Davies: Ivor EMLyn, 18 The Green, Abertysswg, via Cardiff. 

Davies : WILLIAM JOHN, 55 Vale View, Nantymoel, Glamor- 
gan. 

DAVISON : 
Yorks. 


KATHLEEN Mary, 31 South Frederick Street, 


Red House, Church Road, 
Dynevor Road, Skewen, 


Longfield 


205 Newbury 


147 North Avenue, 


Harvey Spivey, The Mount, Heckmondwike, 
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DavisoN: JOHN, 87 Mount Road South, Sunderland, co. 
Durham. 

Deane: THOMAS ALoysiUs, 73 Virginia Street, Glasgow. 

DenHAM: NORMAN Georrrey, “‘ Thornbury,’’ Easton, near 
Winchester, Hants. 

Denison : THOMAS Epwarp TurNER, Willow Bank, 2 Roscoe 
Terrace, Upper Armley, Leeds, Yorks. 

DEOLALIKER : GaNESH Buikaji, Government Architect's 
Office, P.W.D., New Delhi, India. 

Dew : RoBeRT THOMAS, 162 Birchanger Road, South Norwood, 
6.235. 

DipBLEE: MARGARET EMILy, “ Hailey,’’ North Road, Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 

DICKINSON : NORMAN, Victoria Road, Pelsall, Staffs. 

DicksON: FREDERICK WILLIAM, “ Stanfield,’? Woolbrook, 
Sidmouth, Devon. 

DiccINs: KENNETH Harry, “ Linslade,” 43 St. Andrew’s 
Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

DisNEY : FRANK WILLIAM, 1 Queen’s Avenue, Barnsley. 

Dops: Roy Howarp Jack, ‘* Mascotte,’’ Brunswick Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

DoNALDSON : JOHN FERGUSON, 11 Dublin Street, Edinburgh. 

DoNALDSON : ROBERT THOMPSON, 54 Balmoral Place, Aber- 
deen. 

DoraAN: Eric ARTHUR, 54 Vineyard Hill Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 

Doran: Parrick JoserH, 1 Highfield Grove, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 


DoucLas: JAMES ARTHUR, 43 Herbert Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

DouGLas-JONES: ALDWyN, ‘‘ Moranedd,’’ Pwllheli, North 
Wales. 


Drury : EvELYN, 46 Moorfield Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Drury : GEORGE BuRROWs, 19 Avenue Road, Doncaster. 


Eastick : Cyrit. WALTER, 20 Wellington Avenue, Westcliffe- 
on-Sea. 

Eastwood : ROBERT KENNETH, 44 Church Street, Padiham, 
Lancs 

EpeN: WILLIAM ARTHUR, 10 Balmoral Terrace, Stockton-on 
Tees. 

ELrorD: Eric BENJAMIN, Brantwood, Longfleet Road, Poole, 
Dorset. 


Euuis: ExizaBerH Mary, 17 Stafford Terrace, Campden 
Hill, W.S8. 

Evans: THOMAS Wynn, Bryn Egliwys, Llanddvfnan, Llan- 
gefni, Anglesey. 

EXELL : KENNETH, 2 Burnaby Street, Longsett Road, Sheffield. 

FaRDELL : GEOFFREY CHARLES, ‘‘ Cromer,’’ Lancaster Avenue, 
Hitchin, Herts. 

Farrow : Ernest, ‘‘ Royston,’’ 58 Field End Road, Streatham 
Vale, S.W.16. 

FeLLowes: NORTON ALEXANDER, 212 Westmount Blvd, 
Westmount, Que., Canada. 

Fe-tTHAM: JOHN WILLIAM, 5 Henry Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

FERNANDO : WEERAMUNDAGE JAMES, ‘‘ Hampden Villa,” 
Wellawatta, Ceylon. 

Finch: ‘THomas Jack, The Lodge, Hollycroft, Hinckley 
Leics. 

Flecc: Bruce Martin, ‘ Southdene,”’ 
South Woodford, Essex. 

FLETCHER : JANET, 52 Campden Hill Square, W.8. 

Forry: JosEPH, 56 St. Malo Avenue, Edmonton, N.9. 

Forsss: Howarp TyLpes.ey, St. Andrews College, Univer- 
sity of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


The Shiubberies, 


ForeMaN : Hersert Epwin, 13 Temple Road, Windsor, 
_ Berks. 
TORSYTH : JOHN MorRrIs, 


4 The Park, London, N.W.11. 
TOTHERGILL : Wellington Road, Wimbledon 


Park, S.W. 


> 
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Foxcrort : THOMAS Parker, Ashley House, Wray, Lancaster. 

FRASER : BARBARA MARGARET, Warren Mount, Freshfield. 

FRASER: JOHN STRACHAN, 22 Woodmill Road, Dunfeimline. 

FREEBORN : ERNEST EDWARD, 28 Junction Road, N.19. 

FROWDE: ERNEST Harry, 71 Lymington Avenue, Wood 
Green, N.22. 

Fry : ALBERT FaLconar, North Hill Downside, West Town, 
near Bristol. 

FULLER: THELMA BARBARA, Lyndhurst, Park Road, Birstall, 
near Leicester. 

GARDINER: CHARLES RAYMOND, 6 Dixon Place, St. Anns, 
Carlisle. 

GARDINER : JAMES ANDREW, 89 St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 

GARDNER : Epwin ALEXANDER, 121 Broadway Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

GARNETT: KATHLEEN Erica, Dunbrody, Wood Road, off 
Sandown Road, Rondebosch, Capetown. 

GarRTHSIDE: Eric, c/o Mrs. Watkins, 9 Taviton Street, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

GEAREY : Ke1rH WARREN, Croston Manse, near Preston. 

GepGE: JoHN Vicror, 19 St. Andrews Road, Bedford. 

Gipson : ALEXANDER GEORGE, 34 Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. 

GippINGs : Henry ARTHUR EpwarbD, 57 Avenue Road, North 
Finchley, N.12. 

GiL_LesPIE: Davin, 41 Towns Road, Rose Bay, Sydney, 
Australia. 

GLEDHILL: JOHN NEWELL, Hare and Hounds Inn, Bumley 
Road, Todmorden. 

GopsaLL: Harry VERNON, 63 Blakesley Road, Yardley, 
Birmingham. 

Goop: NorMaANn Douc.as, Thessalia, Appian Way, Dublin. 

GORDON : Henry VINCENT, Inglewood, Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 

Grant: IAN McCatitum, 49 Kingsdown Avenue, West 
Ealing, W.13. 

GREGORY: FREDERICK WILLIAM, ‘‘ Sevenoaks,’’ Park Road, 
Great Sankney, near Warrington, Lancs. 

GREIR: SYDNEY RoBERT, 166 Lowden Road, Herne Hill, 
S.E.24. 

GRIFFITHS : 
Devon. 

GUMMER: CLIFFORD WaLrter, ‘‘ Glen Hilda,’’ Neva Road, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

HaL_: ANN1= ELIZABETH, 21 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 

HARDING : AUBREY JULIAN, 41 Stockbridge Road, Winchester, 
Hants. 

Harpy : SAMUEL Douc tas, ‘*‘ Cromer,’’ 22 Harewood Avenue, 
Bournemouth. 

Hare: Haypon Lockstey, 4 Holly Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

Harriss : JOHN DENNIS, 17 St. Stephen’s Road, Ealing. 

Hart: FREDERICK JAMES, 43 Sherwood Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. 

HaskKER: FREDERICK LEsLig, 5 Arvon Road, Highbury, N.5. 

HECKINGBOTTOM : FRANK, 1 Peel Street, Sowerby Bridge, 
Yorkshire. 

HELLBERG: Ror, Gresham House, Queen Victoria Road, 
Coventry. 

HENRICKSON : LAWRENCE ARTHUR KENNETH, Pier Hotel, 
Withernsea, East Yorks. 

Henry: GeEorRGE AustyN, co Gordon O'Neill, 26 Corn 
Market, Belfast. 

HERRING: JAMES, Haughton Villa, Haughton-le-Skerne, 
Darlington. 


CuHar_es Lewis, 13 Parliament Street, Crediton, 


Hewitt: ALFRED WILLIAM Rosert, 154 Grieron Road, 
5.6.25. 

Hewett: REGINALD Maurice, Mountway, South Road, 
Taunton. 
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Hospay: Harotp HERBERT JORDAIN, The Chestnuts, 3 
Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent 

Hopces: Eric JoHN HALL, 47 Heath Drive, Gidea Park, 
Essex. 

HOLLINGSWORTH : HAROLD JAMES, 212 Marlborough Avenue, 
Princes Avenue, Hull. 

HoucuH: Enric, Earlsleigh Cottage, Groby Road, Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

HowcroFft: JOHN, 2 Moorland Avenue, Skipton, Yorks 

HutTcHISON: WILLIAM MarTIN, 1 Belsize Park Gardens, 
Hampstead. 

IND: RoBERT, Bella Vista, Field Lane, Burton-on-Trent. 

JACKSON: FRANK GERALD, “ Picardie,’’ Caldene Avenue, 
Mytholmroyd. 

JACKSON: HAROLD FRANCIS, Third Mile,”’ 
Lane, West Hagley, Stourbridge, Worcs 
JACKSON : JOHN ALAN, “ Inglenook,’’ Boro’ Road, Dunstable, 

Beds. 
JAMES: LIONEL CHARLES STAINTON, 3 Paget Road, Herbert 
Road, Plumstead, S.E.18 
JENKINS: GILBERT LAWRENCE MarTIN, 38 Elm Park Road, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 
JENKINS: JOHN Ivor LLEWELLYN, 38 St 
North End, Portsmouth, Hants 
JoHNs : JoHN HEAMANS, 4 Furneaux Road, Swilly, Plymouth 
JOHNSON : FREDERICK, 6 St. John’s Street, Bury St. Edmunds 
JOHNSON: KENNETH OswyNn, 36 
Pennsylvania, Exeter, Devon 


Middlefield 


Chad’s Avenue 


Powderham Crescent, 


JONES : CLIFFORD PERCIVAL, ‘‘ The Poplars,’’ Holmfield Road, 
Leicester. 

Jones : Davip ELpuin, Llwyn, St. David’s Road, Caernarvon 
N.W. 

Jones: Davin Morcan, 13 Tydvil Place, Roath Park, 
Cardiff. 

Jones : Harry MANSELL, 7 Hampton Road, Oswestry, Shrop- 
shire. 

JONEs : JOHN AuBrey, Belmont House, Dixon Street, Merthy1 
Tydfil. 

Jones: RoBert WarTkiN, Hedd Wyn, Castle Avenue, 


Mumbles. 

Jones: THomMas WILLIS, 13 Cheimside Road, Aigburth 
Liverpool. 

Jupp: KENNETH WILLIAM, 17 Victoria Grove, Kensington, 
W.8. 

KENDALI 

Kent: Eric Ceci, “‘ Ennerdale,”’ 
ford, Middlesex. 

KERSHAW : SAM, 11 Clare Road, Halifax, Yorks 


WELBuRY, 5 Darnley Road, W.11 
Ford Bridge Road, Ash- 


KILNER: LAWRENCE, 74 Birkhouse Lane, Moldgreen, 
Huddeisfield. 
Kinc: Raymonp, ‘“‘ Pednor,’’ Cassiobury Park Avenue, 


Watford, Herts. 
KINLOCH : WILLIAM, 17 Glenesk Avenue, Lawside, Dundee 
KINTON : RONALD KirRTLEY, 79 Windermere Street, Leicester 


Kirk: Davip Gray, Corebank House, Portobello, Mid- 
lothian, Scotland. 
Kirk: WILLIAM, c/o Lees, 10 Inglis Road, Addiscombe, 


Surrey. 

KNIGHT : ALEXIS EDWARD, 20 Fellowes Place, 
port, Devon. 

KNotTT, LEONARD RossiTER, ‘‘ Brooklands,’’ 5 Hewett Road, 
North End, Portsmouth, Hants. 

KNOWLES : SYDNEY IvEsON, 18 Montague Street, Glasgow 


Stoke, Devon- 


LAMB: WILLIAM Eric, 28 Tillington Street, Stafford. 

LAMBERT: ARTHUR, Springfield, Elder Road, Bramley, 
Leeds. 

LANCASTER: TED, 357 Chapel Street, Salford, Lancashire 

LAW: CHARLES, 1135 Middleton Road, Chadderton, Nr. 


Oldham, Lancs. 
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LAWRANCE: JOHN BREMNER, 33 Pattison Road, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W.2. 

LAYFIELD: ARTHUR CHARLES, 1 Exon Street, Walworth 
S.E.17. 

LEFTWICH: RICHARD ALFRED, 50 Sussex Gardens, W.2. 

Lewis: Davip HaroLp, 22 Connaught Street, Port Talbot 
Glam. 

LILLico : STANLEY, 328 Whitehall Road, Gateshead. 

LinpD: Harry, 64 Station Road, Lochgelly. 

Linpars: LesLig Wi1Li1AM, c/o Messrs. A. J. and H. Pp 
McConnells, 28 Spital Street, Dartford, Kent 


Lincwoop: Percy, ‘‘ Cranleigh,’ Woodhouse Lane, East 
Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks. 
LirsTteR: Harry Vicror, 145 Agincourt Avenue, Belfast 


LITTLER: FRANK Hupson, 24 Oxford Street, Liverpool 

Lroyp: Mary Evror, 14 Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 

LOWTHER : ANTHONY WILLIAM GEORGE, “The Old Quarry, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

McArtTney : JOHN WILLIAM, 24 Avondale Square, S.E.1. 

McCrory: Francis WALTER, ‘ Hebron,” 
Knock, Belfast. 

McCuLLocH: JOHN, 27 Gasholder Place, Hunslet, Leeds. 

McINrosH: JEAN, Stivelooms, Heswall, Cheshire 

MACKENZIE: WILLIAM, “ Tulach Ard,’’ Queen’s Bay Crescent, 
Joppa, Midlothian. 

McLaucHLaNn : WILLIAM ADAM, 97 Greenock Road, Paisley, 
N.B. 

MecLay: Lorna Macrieop, 1 Ashleigh Road, West Park, 
Leeds. 

MacLeop : ALEXANDER NORMAN, P.O. Box 418, New Water- 
ford, N.S., Canada. 

MANDERSON: FREDERICK KEITH, 102 Earl’s Court Road, 
Kensington, W.8. 

\IARSTON : JAMES CLIFFORD, Low Bank House, Riddlesden, 
Keighley, Yorks. 


Sandown Road, 


MIARTIN : Victor BasIL, 32 Queen’s Gate, 5.W.7. 
Mason : RALPH, 63 Spencer Avenue, Coventry. 
Mason: REGINALD HERBERT, Catewell, 93 Butler Road, 


Harrow, Middlesex. 
MASSON - KENNETH FINLAYSON, 6 Millerfield Road, Glasgow, 
MAw GEOFFREY MorRISON, 47 Palmerston Crescent 
Palmer’s Green, N.13. 
May: Percy JOHN, 23 Queensdown Road, Clapton, E.5. 


MeEsON: FRANCIS JAMES, 59 Toll End Road, Ocker Hill, 
Tipton. 

MENAGE : FREDERICK CHARLES, 32 St. Winifred Road, Folke- 
stone. 


MeRCER : ARCHIE JOHN, 22 Rowfant Road, Balham, $.W.17 

Mitts: Epna Mary IsaBet, 80 Highdown Road, Hove, 
Buighton, Sussex. 

MILNER: Denys LeEsLieg, 30 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7. 

MiTCHELL : CHARLES JOHN, ‘ Southdown,” Brighton Road, 
Godalming. 

Moase: ARTHUR JAMES EpwINn, c/o Dept., Public Works 
Treasury Building, Brisbane, Australia. 

MontTAaGuE : ALBERT VICTOR, 199 Camp Road, Blackman Lane, 
Leeds. 

Moore: Epwarp, 136 Infirmary Street, Blackburn. 

Moore: Francis RAYMOND, c/o Mrs. R. L. Moore, Redcliffe, 
Bangor, Co. Down, Ireland. 

Moore: JOHN Epwin, 6 Favart Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 

Morey : Epcar GeorGe, 32 Gloucester Road, Newton Abbot, 
S. Devon. 

Morcan : WILiL1aM CourTNEY, 50 Clarence Place, Newport 
Mon. 

MorRISON : JAMES, 60 Balmoral Place, Aberdeen. 

Mosscrop: EpirH IRENE Dora, 28 Avenue Road, Belmont, 
Surrey. 
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\Munro: CHARLES, c/o Scott, 59 Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 
\urPHY : JosePpH WILLIAM, 39 Milner Square, Islington, 
KI"y 


\urpHy : LAWRENCE, 109 Bromwich Street, Haulgh, Bolton. 

Murray: JOHN Harvey, c/o Sutherland, 12 Haymarket 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 

NeaLE: HENRY, 91 Churchill Road, Norwich. 

NICKLIN: NORMAN CHARLES, 11 Lysways Street, Walsall. 

O.pHAM: Harry BLACKBURN, 18 Southgate, Halifax. 

Pack ; EpwIN Victor, 134 St. Mary’s Road, Portsmouth. 

PaINTER : ALAN, 10 Slaney Road, Bescot, Walsall. 

Park: JOHN WILLIAM, c/o Agent-General for Western Aus- 
tralia, Savoy House, Strand, W.C. 

PassMORE : EDWARD REGINALD, 193 Liverpool Road, London, 
N.1. 

PassMORE : RICHARD LeEsLig, 51 High Street, Ashford, Kent. 

PaTERSON : Davip StTuarRT, 102 New City Road, Glasgow, 
os. 

PEAKE : CLIVE RICHARD WILLIAM, 9 Tunstall Terrace, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. 

PecraM: Davip CLEMENT, 129 Huntingfield Road, Putney, 
S.W.15. 

PENFOLD: CHARLES STANLEY, 10 Sycamore Road, Stoke, 
Guildford, Surrey. 

PenNY : CHARLES Royie, Washford, Nr. Taunton, Somer- 


tn 


set. 
PepLER: Marion, Apsley, Beechwood Road, Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 


PercivAL : Nora, 57 Hart Street, Southport, Lancs. 

Perry: KENNETH, 109 Bannister Street, Withernsea, E. 
Yorks. 

Perry: REGINALD SELBy, 390 Oxford Avenue, N.D.G., 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Piazza: CHARLES ACHILLES, 1 Blenheim Gardens, Wembley 
Park, Middlesex. 

PINCKHEARD : JOHN ALBERT, 36A Graham Street, City Road, 


N.1. 

PonsonBY : MatTrHew Henry Husert, 40 Smith Street, 
S.W.3. 

Pope: Eric James, 70 Holmside Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 

PopPLETON : WILLIAM CLAUDE, Smithy Brooke, Middlestown, 
Wakefield. 

PRANGNELL : MAURICE SIDNEY, 3 Eastgate Street, Winchester, 
Hants. 

PreweTt: PuHitip GERALD, 96 North Allington, Bridport, 
Dorset. 

PRIESTMAN : HAROLD DENT, 81 Village Road, Hull. 

Priok: JAMES FREDERICK, 22 Culmington Road, Ealing, 
W.13. 

PRITCHARD: FREDERICK 'THOMas, 85 Howard Street, Iffley 
Road, Oxford. 

PULLEN : ROGER KENDALL, 3 The Vigo, Northampton. 

Purvis : RICHARD, 2 Southlands Grove, Bickley. 

RAINE: ‘'HOMAS WILLIAM, 6 Chichester Street, Paddington, 
W 2. 

RaMAGE : HERBERT, 39 Dundrennan Road, Langside, Glasgow. 

Rerkie : RONALD FRASER, 20 Langdale lerrace, Leeds. 

Rex: Leon Henry, ‘‘ Cleburize,’’ Cleve Hill, Downend, 
Bristol. 

RicHaRDs : THoMAS GEORGE, 17 Rosebery Gardens, Ealing, 
W.13. 

RicHarps : WILLIAM JOHN, ‘‘ Frondes,’’ 8 Penybank Road, 
Ammanford, S. Wales. 

RICHMOND: ETHEL Mary, ‘‘ Wandeen,’’ 37 Beresford Road, 
Rose Bay, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 

RippLe: REGINALD Harry, 24 Keyford, Frome, Somerset. 

Rong: GEorGE, 25 Orange Hill Road, Heaton Park, Nr. 
Manchester. 

ROBERTSON : ALEXANDER GILBERT, Hill House, Llanishen, 
Glamorgan. 


Rosin : ALEXANDER ARTHUR, 7 Melfort Avenue, Dumbreck, 
Glasgow. 

Ros—E: Haro_p Epwarp, 15 Moffat Road, Palmer’s Green, 
N.13. 

ROUEN: Lynpon, 685 St. Helens Road, Bolton, Lancs. 

Rowe: Ernest RONALD, 13 Guernsey Grove, Herne Hill, 
S.E. 

ROWLEY : CLEMENT JOHN, 22 Harding Road, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-T'rent. 

RUDDIMAN : ALBERT, 468A King Street, Aberdeen. 

SAHAI: SUKHDEO, 1138 Chhutta Partab Singh, Delhi, India. 

SAMUEL : GODFREY HERBERT, 35 Porchester Terrace, W.2. 

SANDERS: MAURICE, 153 Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, 
E.1. 

SANDERSON : WILLIF HESLING, 22 St. Vincent Road, Pudsey, 
Leeds. 

SANGER: HAROLD, 12 Atherley Grove, New Moston, Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


SARJEANT: JOHN Kekwick GLENN, 65 Parkhurst Road, 
Holloway, N.7. 

SAURIN: CoRMAC PATRICK, 22 Richmond Road, Ilford, 
Essex. 

SCARFF : KENNETH CHARLES, 21 Abbey Gate Street, Colchester, 
Essex. 

SCHOFIELD : THOMAS, 284 Windsor Road, Oldham, Lancs. 

Scott: Berry, Kensington Palace Mansions, De Vere 
Gardens, W.8. 

Scott: E.LizABETH WHITWORTH, 18 Brunswick Square, 
N 1 


SEAH : PENG How, Welsh School of Architecture, The Tech- 
nical College, Cardiff. 

SERPELI. : JOHN HAMILTON, 10 Hermitage Road, Mannamead, 
Plymouth. 


SEWELL: Dorea CHARLES, 8 Grange Road, Bermondsey, 
S.24. 

SHANNON: REGINALD PauL, 68 Amherst Road, Bexhill-on- 
Sea. 


SHARMAN: REGINALD Percy, 54 Shrewsbury Road, New 
Southgate, N.11. 

SHELLEY : WiLt1amM Henry, 35 Dale Street, Lancaster. 

SHEPHERD : THOMAS WILLIAM, to4 High Street, Guildford, 
Surrey. 

SHEPPARD : RICHARD HERBERT, 93 Sommerville Road, Bristol. 

SHERRIN : EpwarD CUTHBEPT, Fairacres, Ingatestone, Essex. 

SHPRWIN : ALFXANDER, 27 Tradescant Road, S. Lambeth, 
S.W.8. 

SHUTTLEWOoOD : W!LFRID KENNETH, “‘ Clenville,’’ St. Albans 
Road, Leicester. 

Siccers : RAYMOND RusnH, 47 St. Albans Road, Leicester. 

SjostromM : Cyrit LEONARD, 13 St. Petersburgh Place, Bays- 
water, W.2. 

SMEETON : REGINALD ARTHUR, 29 Carrfield Avenue, Long 
Eaton, Nottingham. 

SMITH : ARTHUR CHESTER, “‘ Lustleigh,’’ May Place Road East, 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 

SmitH : Grorcr ALEXANDER NUTTALL, Sherwood, Boar's Hill, 
Oxford. 

SMmiTH : HAROLD FREDERICK, ‘“‘ Ennore, 
Harrow. 

SMITH : HERBERT SPENCER, 2 Duke’s Avenue, Muswell 


‘50 Warrington Road, 


Hill, N. 

SMITH: KENNETH JOHN, Woodcroft, Stanfield Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 

SMITH: RONALD SEXSTONE, 34 Goddard Avenue, Swindon, 
Wilts. 

SNELL: HuGH Epmunpb, 3 Mayfield Road, Wylde Green, 
Birmingham. 


Sparrow: Rupert WINsTON, ‘‘ Wildwood,’’ Regent’s Park 
Road, Finchley, N.3. 
Spiers : ErRNest NOEL, 37 Saxby Street, Leicester. 
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SpPIVEY : CEDRIC ARTHUR, 2 Delamere Avenue, Whitefield, 
Manchester. 

Stacy: Eric Francis, 95 Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, 
N.22. 

STARLING : Eric FRANK, 

STEDMAN: JAMES SPEDAN, 170 
Tooting, S.W.17. 

STEELE : ALEXANDER, The Quarry, Bo’ness, West Lothian. 

STEPHENSON: Cyril, 430 North Road, Harrowgate Hill, 
Darlington. 

STEWART : Nett McManrtTIN, 11013 87th Avenue, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

STEWART : WILLIAM ALEXANDER, ‘‘ Ashurst,’’ 92 Nightingale 
Lane, Wandsworth Common, S.W.12 
Strrrue : NORMAN, 245 Blackpool Road, St 
Sea. 
STODDARD : 

chester 
Stott: James Petzr, Stansfield Hall, Todmorden. 
STOVIN-BRADFORD : WILLIAM JOHN FosTER, 12 Regent’s Street, 
S.W.1. 
Sturrock: ALLISTER, ‘“‘ Glencairn,’’ 10 Ings Road, Hull. 
SuMMERS : WILFRED ALBERT, Court Hill Post Office, Swanage 
Dorset. 
SUMMERSON : JOHN NEWENHAM, 61 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 
SuTToN: ALLAN, 15 North Place, Guildford, Surrey. 
SwaNN: HENRY GEORGE, 64 Lorrimore Street, Walworth, 
S.E.17. 
TABERNER: EDGAR, 49 Park Road, Wigan 
THOMPSON : HuGH Bruce, 18 Ewesley Road, Sunderland. 
THOMSON: WILLIAM KEITH, Newholme,’’ Crosby Road 
South, Waterloo, Nr. Liverpool. 
TILBuRY : JOSEPH FREDERICK, 126 Ongar Road, 


2 Sefton Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Beechcroft Road, Upper 


Annes-on- 


GILBERT, 141 Barton Road, Stretford, Man- 


Brentwood, 


Essex. 

Timmons: WiiLiAM HuGu, 7 Staffs Street, Tibshelf, Derby- 
shire. 

TInDAL : MARGARET ELIZABETH, 9 Ailesbury Road, Dublin, 
Ireland. 

TinpAL: SuHeEtLA Mary, 9 Ailesbury Road, Ballsbridge 


Dublin. 
"TOMLINSON : 
Towers: JOSEPH 

Leeds. 
‘TOWNSEND: GORGE BRIAN, 135 Edward Street, Nuneaton 
‘TREMEER: CYRIL Owen, Dalwood Lodge, Torquay Road, 

Paignton, Devon. 

TucKER: HENRY Parkes, So Toronto 

Kent. 

Tumsoi1: Napir Sorasji, Patel Building, 

Road, Dhobi Talao, Bombay, India 
TURNBULL: EDWIN, 17 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Utrik : Marcort, 24 Wickham Way, Beckenham, Kent. 
VAUGHAN : CLIFFORD GLYN, 34 Alexandra Terrace, Brynmill, 

Swansea. 

VIDEAN : JOHN ALLEN, Central Y.M.C.A., 

Road, W.C.1. 

WADDINGTON : HERBERT, 14 Edith’s View 

Yorkshire. 

WADDINGTON: JAMES HILARY 

Mansions, Chelsea, 5.W.3 
WAKEFORD, HENRY KENNETH, “ Shandon,” 71 

Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. 
WALKER: Lewis MAITLAND Homery, 1 

Hampstead. 

WALKER: PHILIP BROADBENT, 65 Seabridge Road, Newcastle 

Staffs. 

Warp: Guy, 10 Dale Avenue, Bispham, Blackpool 


SypNEY THOMAS, 97 Heavitree Road, Exeter 
Eric, 9 Cambridge Street, Guiseley, 


Road, Gillingham, 


Bomanji Master 


Tottenham Court 
Sowerby Bridge, 
SHEFFIELD, 101 Beaufort 


Wentworth 


Belsize Gardens, 


Hendon, 


Warp: KaTHLEEN Mary, 35 Sunny Gardens, 
N.W.4. 
WARD : 


RONALD, ‘‘ Broad View,’ Littleton, Nr. Wincheste1 
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WarWICK : HENRY Park, Station House, Castle Eden 

Waters: ALWyN BruNow, 176 Wandsworth Bridce Road 
S.W.6. ; 

WEERASINGHE : OLIVER FREDERICK, School of Arci itecture 
Ashton Street, Liverpool. 


WELLER: GEOFFREY Dyson, 63 Compton Road, Wolver. 
hampton. 

WHALLEY, JAMES MILLAR, 32 Katharine Avenue, Glasgow 
S.W. 

WHITLEY: GEORGE ARMSTRONG, c/o Messrs. | iTegson, 


Batley and King, Chartered Architects, Chartered Bank 
Building, Fort, Bombay, India. 

WiLcox: CLEMENT JOSEPH, 13 Kingsfield Road, Basford 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

WILKINSON : ARTHUR CUNLIFFE, May Cottage, Main Street 
Bare, Morecambe, Lancs. 

WILKINSON: COLIN James, c/o J. L. 
Chambers, King’s Lynn. 

WiLiiAMs: CyriL_ BurNET, 15 College View, Mutley, Ply- 
mouth, Devon. j 


Carnell, Paradise 


WiLiiaMs : LAURENCE, 54 Stafford Road, Cannock, Stafford. 

Witts: ReGcinaLtp Husert, Tower Hill, Williton, Somerset 

WILSON : FREDERICK WILLIAM, 93 Rectory Place, Woolwich 
S.E.18. 

WILSON : WILLIAM GEORGE, 32, College Avenue, Gillingham, 
Kent. 

WINsER : JAMES KNIGHT, 10 High Street, Highgate, N.6. % 

Wo tkorr : WLApIMIR, 56 Warwick Road, S.W.s. si 

Woop: James Deuc.ias, Hawthorndene, Gordon Avenue, 


Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Woops : Epmunp, 6 Houndiscombe Place, Plymouth. 

WriGHt: AGNEs, 39 Cross Lane, Primrose Hill, Hudders- 
field. 

YOUNG : KENNETH MATHISON, Union Mount, Glasgow Road, 


Perth, Scotland. 
YOUNG: LESLIE RADFORD, ‘ Millrock,’’ Clacton Road, St. 
Osyth, Clacton-on-Sea. 


. 
Notices 
THE NEW PREMISES. 

The Premises Committee are doing their utmost to 
find a suitable site for the new building that is so 
keenly desired by members. Many sites have been 
offered to them but up to the present the ideal one has 
not made its appearance. 

If any member has knowledge of a site which, in his 
opinion, would be worth consideration, he would 
materially assist the Committee by sending particulars 
at once to the Secretary. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 3 DECEMBER 1928 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 3 December 
1928, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
29 September 1928. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section iv, Clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desir- 
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ous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full par- 
ticulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating 
the clause under which they propose to apply for nomin- 
ation. 


RI.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR HOUSING 
WORK. 


The Special Committee on the Working of the Scale of 
Charges have been asked to report upon the necessity 
or desirability of revising the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges 
for Housing Work (printed on pages 613-6 of the current 
Kalendar). With the object of assisting the Committee in 
their task, members are asked to send their comments on 
this Scale to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street,W.1. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Architectural Association has recently amended its 
bye-law dealing with the entrance fee for new members, in 
order to exempt all members of the R.I.B.A. and its 
Allied Societies from payment of the usual entrance fee 
of Two Guineas when taking up membership of the 
Association. 

The A.A. in its new extensions have made provision 
for two excellent club rooms and a special dining room, 
which are used only by members who are not connected 
with the School. Inthe club rooms, which are open from 
10 a.m. until 11 p.m., the usual professional and other 
papers are provided, and refreshments may be obtained 
during the usual licensed club hours. Members are 
allowed to bring not more than two guests into the 
Rooms. 

The subscription for Town members is Two Guineas 
per annum and for members living outside a radius of 
fifty miles from London, One Guinea. The new facilities 
offered should prove a great attraction, particularly to 
members living outside London who need the use of a 
Club in Town. 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS 

INSURANCE ACTS. 

The attention of architects is called to the advantages of 

their insurable staff insuring through :— 


THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 
SOCIETY. 
(for Men) 1s. 6d. per week, od. of which is 
payable by the employer. 


Contributions 


Health Sickness Benefit : up to 22s. per week. 
Insurance Disablement Benefit: up to 11s. per week. 


Benefits Maternity Benefit: up to 54s. 

Old-Aze 10s. per week from age of 65 ; similar amount 

Pensions paid to wife of insured person, on her attaining 
65. These pensions are paid irrespective of 
possession of other private means. 

Additional Full cost of dental treatment. 

Health Full cost of optical treatment (including 

Insurance glasses). 

Benefits Part or full cost of surgical operations. 


Part or full cost of maintenance in nursing 
homes, hospitals or convalescent homes. 
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Part or full cost of provision of trained nurses 
during serious illness. 

Cash grants to members in financial distress 
through illness. 

Hel» us to help you by applying for membership in :— 
The Architects’ & Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
Herbert M1. Adamson, Secretary. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED ENTERTAINMENT PAVILION. 

The Exmouth Urban District Council invite architects 
to submit designs in competition for an Entertainment 
Pavilion proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Esplanade. 

Assessor : Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 

Premiums : £100, £50, and £25. 

Last day for sending in designs: 31 August 1928. 

Last day for questions : 30 June 1928. 

Total cost not to exceed £17,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Clerk, Council Office, Exmouth, by depositing 


iy 28. 


THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR 
GIRLS: SENIOR SCHOOL AT RICKMANS- 
WORTH PARK. 


The General Committee of the Royal Masonic Institu- 
tion for Girls invite Architects of British Nationality to 
submit designs for a new Senior School proposed to be 
built on a site of some 200 acres known as Rickmansworth 
Park, at Rickmansworth. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums: £750, £500, £400, £300, £200. 

Last day for sending in designs: 5 September 1928. 

Last day for questions: 1 March 1928. 

Total cost not to exceed £350,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Koyal Masonic Institution for 
Girls, 31, Great Queen Street, W.C.z2. 


COMPETITION FOR CONCRETE HOUSES. 


The British Portland Cement Association, Ltd., is 
offering awards for the best concrete houses erected 
during the current year. ‘These awards are offered for 
work that has been actually designed and constructed. 

The prize awards will be as follows :— 

To Architects: First, £100; second, £50. 
To Builders : First, £50; second, £25. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F.] has agreed to act as Assessor. 
Any concrete house or bungalow, the contract price of 
which is from {£500 to £2,000, designed and erected in 
Great Britain, under the supervision of an architect, is 
eligible. 

The actual construction must be completed by the end 
of 1928, in order that the prizes may be awarded early 
in 1929. Architects who intend entering for this compe- 
tition should apply for an entry form A, which must be 
returned on or before 29 September 1928. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE A.B.S. OPTIONAL POLICY. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers an attractive 
“Ten Years Optional Policy ”’ particularly designed to 
interest the young architect. The special feature of the 
policy is that it avoids the necessity of a decision at the 
outset as to the ultimate form and amount of the policy, 

For the first ten years under this scheme, the full sum 
assured is payable in the event of death, the premium 
payable being less than that for an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance. If death should occur during 
the first ten years, the return in cash is very large com- 
pared with the amount of the premiums paid. 

For example, in the case of a man aged thirty a policy 
for £1,000 can be obtained for a quarterly deposit of 
£5 12s. 11d. (or annually £21 10s.). 

At the end of ten years the assured has the choice of 
one of the following four different forms of benefit :— 

1. The Policy may be continued at the same premium 
for the full amount assured as an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance for £1,000. 

2. The assurance may be continued at the same 
premium, as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance for a 
reduced amount, e.g., £766 maturing at age 65, {£660 at 
age 60, or £542 at 55. 

3. The full amount assured, viz., £1,000, may be con- 
tinued as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance at an 
increased annual premium, e.g., £31 13s. 4d. payable at 
age 65, £39 5s. 10d. at 60, or £53 at 55. 

4. The payment of the premium may cease altogether 
and the policy be converted into a fully paid-up With- 
Profits Assurance, either Whole Life or Endowment, as 
desired. (Whole Life £331, Endowment £270 at 65, 
£251 at 60, or £228 at 55.) 

Special ‘‘ House Purchase ’’’ Option.—If after five years 
the assured should require an advance towards the purchase 
of a house under the Architects’ Benevolent Society “ House 
Purchase Scheme ”’ (applicable only in Great Britain), the 
policy may be used as part of the collateral security for 
the loan. If this were done a considerable saving could 
be made. 

N.B.—Under options (1) to (4) the policy will be 
be entitled to share in profits declared in respect 
of the period after ten years, so that the figures 
quoted above will be considerably increased. 

It should be noted that, unlike all other schemes of 
convertible assurance, the premiums are not increased 
when the change is made, unless an Endowment Assur- 
ance for the full amount of the policy is chosen, and, even 
then, no further medical examination is required. 

Please write for particulars and special terms to the 
Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit 
Street, W. 
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